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Roman Masonry at Pevensey. 


HE outer walls of 
the extensive ruins 
popularly known es 
Pevensey Castle 
present 2s good an 
example of Romen 
masonry 25 is to 
be found in the 
kingdom. The late 
Mr. Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A., the 
greatest Roman antiquary of his day, 
considered Pevensey to be among. the 
most remarkable of our. national monu- 
nents. “Of all. .the. Roman-walled 
castra in England,” he writes, “ that of 
Pevensey presents the highest claims to 
our admiration. It is among the largest 
inextent, enclosing upwards of 9 acres ; 
itis the best preserved ; and approached 
by the high road, either from the east or 
the west, its appearance is grand and 
imposing.” It is now some years since 
the above remarks were written in the 
“Report on Excavations made upon the 
‘ite of the Roman Castrum at Pevensey, 
in Sussex, in 1852,” but it is unques- 
tionably as true to- day, as it was then, 
that the masonry of the Roman walls 
in this imposing structure is of extra- 
ordinarily fine character, and has been 
preserved in a remarkable manner. 

In plan the walls at Pevensey are 
regular, and it is difficult to decide 
in our own mind whether they approach 
more nearly to an imperfect oblong 
‘ran imperfect oval form: This is a 
point, however, upon which it is un- 
lecessary to enter here, as the purpose 








of this article is to draw attention to 
certain details of the masonry of the 
walls and the materials of which they 
are built. 

Most visitors probably approach 
Pevensey Castle from the south-west—a 
route which affords an excellent general 
view of the main or decuman gateway. 
Lofty flanking towers or bastions stand 
on each side (see lithograph plate, 
Fig. 1), and although they have suffered 
somewhat from the depredations of 
persons in want of building materials, 
they both are wonderful examples of 
the solidity of Roman masonry. The 
tower on the left hand or northern side 
(Fig. 2) is particularly instructive, inas- 
much as it shows a practically com- 
plete series of considerably more than 
fifty courses of facing stones, etc., and 
also, where the facing stones have been 
torn off, some excellent sections are seen 
of the rubble core of which the solid 
mass of the bastion or tower is compoeed. 

It is noteworthy that, whilst the mortar 
used with the facing stones is of that 
pink hue arising from admixture with 
pounded tile or brick, usually regarded 
as one of the characteristic features of 
Roman masonry, the mortar employed 
with the internal flint rubble is composed 
of lime and sea-sand, without any admix- 
ture of tile, and presents a decidedly 
colder tone than the pink mortar close 
by. These two flanking towers stand 27 ft. 
apart, a space almost equal to their height, 
but the excavations of Messrs. C. Roach 
Smith and M. A. ,Lower revealed a 
recessed wall leading internally to an 
arched entrance a little over 9 ft. wide. 





This northern tower contains some 
excellent examples of Roman put-log 
holes placed at parallel stages about 
4 ft. 6 in. apart, and at intervals laterally 
of slightly over 2 ft. The tower also 
gives some useful information as to the 
way in which its courses of facing stones 
coincide with those of the actual wall, 
leading to the conclusion that both are 
parts of the same great work, and that 
both were built at the same period (Fig. 3). 

The plan of the bastions is somewhat 
peculiar, approximating to a semi-circle 
attached to a square; they measure, 
roughly, 30 ft. in depth by 20 ft. m 
width. Both bastions and walls origin- 
ally reached a height of between 24 ft. and 
30 ft. ; whilst the walls have a thickness 
varying from 10 ft. to 12 ft. 

The walls of Pevensey are remarkab!e 
in being, in some parts, as complete as 
they were originally built by the Romanss 
Perhaps one of the best sections now 
visible is the portion of the wali on the 
north-north-west side, shown in Fig. 4: 


Here, for a considerable space not covered , 


with ivy, we find the facing stones 
remaining in about filty- -five complete 
courses with the precision and regularity 
of brickwork, but without the irritating 
and monotonous effect caused by the 
uniformity of that material. © 

A well-defined’ featare’ of this part of 
the wall is a single course; at about 9 ft: 
from the ground, of Ted tiles 3}.in. thiek, 
and averaging about..12 in. long. Appi 
rently these are square tiles, and. they 
approach more closely to the forms 
used for the building up of pila im 
hypocausts than to the regular.so-called 
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bonding tiles. Immediately above these 
tiles is a course of well-squared stones of 
the uniform thickness of 6 in., “but of 
various lengths, ranging from 6 in. to I ft. 
2 in. Two double courses of bonding tiles 
occur at intervals of a little over 4 ft. in 
the wall above, and between them, about 
3 ft. below the top of the Roman wall, 
is a line of well-defined put-log holes 
8 in. square and placed at intervals of 
nearly 3 ft. apart (Fig. 6). Traces of 
put-log holes in the lower part of the 
wall may be seen in the arrange- 
ment of the masonry, but they have 
enerally been filled up by the builders. 
he top range, however, which would 
serve for the support of the scaffolding 
used for the completion of the upper 
part, were suffered to remain open, 
and so they exist to-day just as 
the Roman builders left them. This 
part of the wall has the additional 
interest of showing a piece of later 
walling built on the top of the Roman 
wall. It consists of nine or ten courses 
of rough flint work, and is probably of 
the time of Edward I. 

One of the bastions almost at the north 
end of the building shows considerable 
evidence of rebuilding in herring-bone 
work, which was probably executed by 
the Normans. In another bastion, quite 
near the main gateway (Fig. 5), there 1s 
an interesting little patch of mending of 
the same character and period in which 
only six or seven stones are employed, 
but these also are placed diagonally 
in a single row so as to fill up the space 
left by the falling or removal of two 
or three Roman blocks. 

Before leaving the subject of the 
bastions at Pevensey it may be pointed 
out that they are constructed of solid 
rubble, and were evidently intended 
to serve both as watch-towers and as 
platforms for the military engines in 
vogue at the period when they were built. 
During certain excavations within the 
area of the mediwval works at Pevensey 
a number of balls of stone from the local 
green-sand were discovered. These 
were spherical in shape, and of various 
sizes, and probably they are the actual 
missiles used, or intended to be used, 
with the engines on the bastions. 

The bonding tiles have already been 
mentioned. They occur in double, triple, 
and in one bastion in quadruple courses 
at irregular heights in the masonry. 
They do not in all cases appear to be 
continued far into the wall. It is just 
possible that they may have been in- 
tended to tie the facing of squared stones 
to the rubble core behind, but, if so, that 
appears to have been an entirely unneces- 
Sary precaution, because the junction of 
the two is so perfectly effected by the 
excellent mortar employed that even 
now the squared stones are very firmly 
fixed to the wall. At a good many 
points, within easy reach from the 
ground, the facing stones have been torn 
off, leaving the rubble work exposed ; 
but this has been accomplished apparently 
only by the use of violent means, and 
it must be remembered that the walls of 
Pevensey have for centuries served as 
4 sort of quarry for the supply of build- 
ing materials. Indeed this barbarous 
practice was continued until about the 
year 1833. 


To anyone who closely examines the 





wn 
walls it must be cjear that the mate- 
rials employed and the method of their 
arrangement both point to efforts to- 
wards a rude scheme of colour decoration. 
The local stone from the green -sand 
formation, of which the main parts 
of the outside of the walls and bastions are 
composed, is of a greyish tint, and some- 
times almost of a cream colour. At 
various heights in the wall blocks of stone 
of warm reddish brown colour, some- 
times approaching a rich purple tint, 
and of rather large size, are inserted in 
the masonry. These darker stones 
occur in triple layers in some of the 
bastions, and are continued in the wa'ls, 
where they form a prominent and effective 
feature. It can hardly be doubted that 
their purpose is decorative, because they 
are arranged in such a manner as to 
produce a strong effect, and are obviously 
placed so that the maximum of their 
surface is displayed. In the western 
bastion of the main gateway this is 
well shown. 

Other examples of the use of almost, 
if not quite, identical stones in Roman 
masonry occur in the water-gate at 
Porchester Castle, and at various parts 
of the Roman wall of London. 

There are two striking things about 
the Roman masonry at Pevensey which 
must be obvious to anyone who visits 
the ruins, or even only glapces at the 
accompanying photographic illustrations. 
These are the solidity and the finish 
of the masonry. The former is well 
illustrated in many other Roman 
remains ; but the latter is rarely, if ever 
seen, in this country in such perfection. 
Most. of the facing stones of our Roman 
walls have been destroyed or seriously 
damaged, and the association of the two 
features here gives to Pevensey a special 
value for students who wish to understand 
at once the thoroughness in broad out- 
line, as well as in minute detail, with 
which the Romans constructed their 
masonry. 

It may be added that the photographs 
represent the actual condition of the 
masonry a8 it was a few months since. 

ed 
NOTES. 





te THE experience of the last 

and smoke few days should have the 

effect of stimulating interest 

in the Conference on Smoke Abatement, 
which commenced on Tuesday, under the 
auspices of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
and the Coal Smoke Abatement Society. 
So far as the metropolis is concerned, 
the chief factor in the smoke problem 
is the domestic fireplace, or stove, as it is 
technically described. We do not mean 
to imply that factory chimneys in London 
are less energetic in wrong-doing than 
their confréres in the provinces, but 
simply that their most vigorous efforts 
to encumber the air are as nothing 
compared with the enormous volumes 
of smoke issuing from the throats of 
thousands upon thousands of chimneys 
in dwelling-houses and other buildings. 
The employment of producer-gas in 
substitution for coal, as suggested in the 
pet by Mr. Ackermann, would certainly 
ave a good effect if people could be 

persuaded to give up the wasteful, in- 
efficient, and delightful coal fire. We 
do not think persuasion is of the least 
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use i this Case, The coal fire is 
valued for its warmth alone : it is looked 
upon as the centre of the family Cir n 
as an excellent substitute {or the aa 
paper basket. and as a iost convenient 
means of light for cigars and pipes Th 
familiar fire is almost as much a Pn 
panion as the friendly dog and the sien 
sary cat, and it is improbable that the 
reformers who would banish it will fu 
much more than theoretical] Support from 
the people at large. Practical benefit 
Is far more likely to result from efforts 
to improve the design of domestic stoves 
The tests recently conducted by the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society show that great 
differences exist between various hinds 
of grates, and the publication of the 
results, together with those of the in. 
vestigation now being made in cov. 
nexion with the furnishing of the pow 
Giovernment buildings in Whitehall, wi! 
be of distinct value for the guidance of 
architects and others in the selection o{ 
firegrates for domestic use. 





Municipalities WHEN a trading COMpany 
makes an unsuccess{y’ 
venture, or suffers severely 
from unexpected competition, the posi- 
tion is not pleasant for the shareholders. 
but it is the fact that the only sufferers 
are capitalists who have  voluitarily 
decided to run a certain risk in the hope 
ofa large return. Ratepayers who under. 
write and pay interest on the capital for 
municipal enterprises of commercial 
character are not in a similar position. 
Most of them ere dragged in against 
their wish, and none of them expect to 
derive any return for their money. 4 
strong hint as to the risky nature 0! 
municipal trading is afforded by a recent 
report of the gas committee of the 
Birmingham City Council. Owing to the 
severe competition of producer-gas, « 
further reduction is now recommended 
in the charges for power-gas from th 
Corporation works, and the committee 
state that if, as seems probable, mart: 
facturers decide to adopt gas-producet 
plants in large numbers, a very (ol 
siderable loss will be sustained by the 
ratepayers. Since the introduction (! 
the suction type-producer, makers of 2 
producing plant have been exreeding!’ 
busy, and there is just ground for believin/ 
that the Birmingham and other municipal 
gas and electricity works will be a 
judicially affected. Risk of the we 
is inseparable from all commercial ea? 
takings, from which public bodies wou" 
do well to abstain, especially ™ vat 
of the rapid, and eometimes unexpect* 
developments of modern engineentt 
practice. 


a 
Power Gas, 


Wasisn te THE or read to the In- 
of Lighting stitution of Electrical ve 
City of London. neers by Mr. W. H. Pathe 
on the City of London Works of ze 
Charing Cross Company, ' of Vv gt : 
it shows what can be done by ~ 
tricians in transmitting power at hie 
pressure by underground mains ba 
Charing Cross Company obtained 4 

visional Order for supplying : 
within the City of London area '° rt 
The nearest suitable site that ~ . 
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three-phase currents at 10,000 volts: In 
order to obviate the complication intro- 
duced by transformers, the generators 
were built so a8 to produce this pressure 
directly at their terminals. One of the 
generators has an output of over 5,000 
horse-power, and is coupled directly 
with a large reciprocating engine. It 
will be interesting to compare the results 
obtained by this engine with the results 
obtained by the steam turbines of corre- 
sponding size which are now almost 
invariably used to drive large dynamos. 
The electric power is transmitted by ten 
“feeder”? mains, which are all lead- 
sheathed and insulated with paper. The 
mains are laid on the solid system in steel 
troughs, which are heavily bonded. We 
are told that the bonding has been done 
in order “to comply with the Board of 
Trade requirements.” We presume, 
therefore, that the author does not 
approve of this particular requirement 
of the Board of Trade. It may perhaps 
be unnecessary in this particular instance, 
but in the interests of public safety we 
approve of this rule. Apparently very 
little trouble has been experienced with 
the 70 miles of this bigh-pressure cable 
which have been laid. This is a suffi- 
cent answer to the main argument of 
those electricians who are agitating, and 
in many cases successfully, for permission 
to erect overhead wires conveying 
currents at high pressures. The electrical 
machinery employed at the Bow station 
is mainly of the Continental type, and is 
deserving of high praise. We agree with 
the author in thinking that the dynamos 
are a good illustration of “elegance of 
design, combined with solidity and stiff- 
ness of construction.” 
Damages THE streets which were high- 
Subeldenos ne. WAYS repairable by the in- 
Streets. habitants at large in urban 
districts are by sect. 149 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, vested in the urban 
authority, but it has been decided by 
the House of Lords, in the case of 
Mayor, ete., of Tunbridge Wells v. Baird, 
in 1896, that under this section only so 
much of the surface of the streets is 
vested in the local authority as shall 
enable the street to be maintained as a 
street. By sect. 27 of the Highway 
and Locomotive Act, 1878, the right of 
individuals is preserved to work and get 
lunerals under the highways as long as 
0 damage shall be done to the highway. 
ln the case of the Mayor, ete., of Wed- 
tesbury v. Lodge Holes Colliery Company 
(current Law Reports), an interesting 
decision has been given as to the proper 
measure of damages when injury has 
been caused to the street. The de- 
lendants by mining operations had 
admittedly caused a serious subsidence 
none of the roads, and the loca! authority 
claimed as damages the amount expended, 
‘some 400/., in restoring the road to its 
orginal Jevel; the defendants alleged 
that the road could be made as commo- 
dious for the public as it was before with 
an expenditure of 65/.; and the court 
held that the rights of the plaintiffs 
ii the road only made this latter the 
‘mount of damages recoverable from 
the defendants. It is important for 
local authorities to remember that their 
ownership of the streets is limited, and 
that for them to carry on operations, 





below the surface special Parliamentary 
powers are required: Such special 
powers are often conferred upon them, 
as, for instance, in the case of sewers, 
and as to public conveniences, in reference 
to which we commented in our issue, 
July 29, 1905, on the case of London, 
North-Western Railway vp. Mayor, ete., 
of Westminster, but in the absence of 
special Parliamentary authority their 
ownership of the streets is confined to 
the surface, as above stated. 


The ALTHOUGH completely over- 
wau-Fugwe shadowed by the Charing 
Cross catastrophe, the col- 
lapse of a wall last week at the Crovdon 
Palace of Varieties was sufficiently serious 
to demand attention: At the time of the 
accident the roof and all interior details 
of the theatre had been removed, leaving 
nothing but the shell, and the contractor 
had commenced to build a 9-in: wall, 
intended to strengthen the 14-in: western 
wall of the structure. The outer wall 
measured about 60 ft. long by 32 ft. 
high, and when the new work had been 
carried up to the height of 15 ft.- the 
upper portion of the old wall fell inward 
without warning, carrying the scaffold- 
ing with it and burying nine men beneath 
the debris. Unhappily one man was 
killed, but the others were fortunate 
enough to escape with more or less 
serious injuries. From the evidence 
given at the coroner’s inquest it appears 
that the two walls were 10 ft. apart, the 
scaffolding being between them, and it is 
significant that the clerk of works had 
noticed a week before “that the inter- 
vening space was getting small.” The 
use of a plumb-line showed the top of the 
wall to be 3 in. out of the perpendicular, 
but whether this represented recent 
movement or long-standing settlement we 
do not know. If the contractor did not 
know, the application of shoring would 
be an obviously desirable precaution, for 
although an inclination’ of 3 in. in a 
height of 32 ft. is not necessarily 
dangerous, it. would be so if caused by the 
cutting away of brickwork for tying the 
two walls together. The contractor’s 
manager stated that chases had been cut 
in the old brickwork 4§ in. deep by 12 in. 
high by from 2 ft. to 5 ft. wide, and 2 ft. 
apart vertically. He also admitted that 
the piers—1 ft. 9 in. thick and spaced 
10 ft. apart—had been cut into to the 
extent “ of 21 in each bond.” — The clerk 
of works stated that an ornamental bond 
course existed at the height where the 
wall broke, “ and there was not a proper 
bond.” All these things taken together 
ought to have suggested the necessity 
for efficient shoring, and we fully agree 
with the opinion given by the majority 
of the jury “that more precaution 
should have been taken in shoring up 
the wall.” ee ee 
In the paper read by Dr: 
J. S. Owens, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
at the last meeting of the 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society, 
a very useful summary is given of 
machinery and other appliances for 
gauging the ingredients of concrete and 
for the subsequent mixing of the ma- 
terials: The ordinary method of gauging 
by hand consists in filling the ballast an 
cement into receptacles of known capa- 


Concrete 
Mixers. 





city, the quantity of water being deter- 
mined by observation: This evidently 
gives full scope for the personal factor, 
and favours variations of consistency. 
It is not altogether easy to devise a 
gauging machine that will perform the 
required functions in a satisfactory 
manner, and the result is that several 
of the appliances described by the author 
represent compromises between hand aud 
mechanical gauging. One of the most 
ingenious; devices of the kind is the 
Trump measuring machine, in which 
the material is distributed from a vertical 
cylinder in a thin layer upon a revolving 
table, and a stationary blade diverts a 
continuous stream of the mixture into a 
shoot placed below the edge of the 
table: It is said that the results of the 
Trump machine are as accurate as those 
given by the hopper scale: Numerous 
types of continuous, batch, and gravity 
concrete mixers are described, among the 
last-mentioned class being a mixer devised 
by the author. This apparatus combines 
certain new principles, and consists of a 
shoot with baffle plates and a series of 
spring bars intended to deflect the 
material in opposite directions as it falls 
from each baffle. This is a very simple 
apparatus and seems likely to give good 
results. For mixing concrete to be 
delivered below ground level it could be 
employed with very economical results. 


White ang Lt is well known that white 

_ ek Leek and red lead heavily adul 

y ‘ terated with barytes and 
other inferior substitutes are frequently 
sold as genuine articles. To check this 
adulteration the White Lead Section of 
the London Chamber of Commerce are 
prepared to examine and report on, free 
of charge, any white or red lead bought 
as “best,” “ genuine,” or under other 
description indicative of commercial 
purity. Any person purchasing white 
or red lead of this description may send 
a sample, weighing about half-a-pound, for 
analysis to “The Inspector,” White 
Lead Corroders’ Trade Section, London 
Chamber of Commerce, Oxford-court, 
E.C. The Section point out that it is a 
breach of the Merchandise Marks Act, 
1887, to sell adulterated white or red 
lead under such terms as “best” or 
“ genuine,” and that they have obtained 
several convictions in different parts of 
the country against firms selling adultera- 
ted white and red lead thus described. 
Small dealers and retail shopkeepers 
when purchasing genuine white or red 
lead should take the precaution to see 
that the material is described as genuine 
either on the keg or on the invoice, so 
that should it be found to be adulterated 
proceedings may be taken against the 
vendor. 





‘ Tue fire which: broke out 
Saree! on December 5 destroyed the 

roof and the upper part of 
the school building, but the chapel and 
school-house were untouched, and- the 
early entrance-books, carrying the records 
back to Queen Elizabeth’s days, together 
with the most valuable MSS. and 
volumes in the old library have been 
saved intact. In 1881 the school 
migrated from its original home to 
Kingsland, on the south side of the Severn, 
where the governors had bought 26 acres 
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of land and what was then known as the 
House of Industry, which had been 
built in 1765 at a cost of 12,000/. as a 
branch establishment of the Foundling 
Hospital, London. The hospital was 
soon ‘afterwards opened as a woollen 
manufactory for the employment of the 
children of the poor. During the war 
with America it was rented for the 
confinement of prisoners of war ; then, in 
1784, the Union Guardians purchased 
it for parochial purposes. The governors 
of the school made extensive additions 
to the buildings, comprising the large 
schoolroom, classrooms, six boarding- 
houses, chapel, in the Early English 
style, and headmaster’s house, in the 
“Queen Anne” style, designed by Sir 
Arthur Blomfield. One of two houses for 
assistant masters, by William White, is 
illustrated, and with plans, in the Buidder, 
of September 10, 1881. When vacated 
by the school the former school buildings 
were taken for uses of the Free Library 
and Museum. The greater portion of 
them were built at, or soon after, the 
time of the augmentation of the founda- 
tion by Queen Elizabeth in 1572. They 
formed two sides of a quadrangle having 
square turrets with pinnacles at the 
angles, together with a chapel, over 
which was the library, rebuilt in 1815. 
The old school-house is illustrated in our 
columns of August 22, 1891; over the 
entrance were set up quaint figures of 
two schoolboys in the dress of the time. 


Church of the A scHEME has been formu- 

Gough-square, lated, under the Union of 

B.C. Benefices Acts, for uniting 

the benefices of St. Bride, Fleet-street, 
and Holy Trinity, Gough-square, and 
for selling the materials and site of the 
church of the latter for the erection of a 
new church in the suburbs. The parish 
of Holy Trinity was taken out of that of 
St. Bride seventy years ago, when the 
number of inhabitants of St. Bride’s 
parish and the extra-parochial precinct 
of Whitefriars amounted to about 8,200, 
of whom the parish church could accom- 
modate only 1,500 persons. Bishop 
Blomfield and the rector, the Reverend 
Thomas Dale, moved for the erection of 
another church. The necessary funds 
having been provided by grants from the 
Church Commissioners and the Metropolis 
Churches’ Fund and by subscriptions, 
the Goldsmiths’ Company presented a 
site at the corner of Pemberton-row 
and Great New-street, near Gough-square. 
The site being a small one and triangular 
in shape presented considerable diffi- 
culties to John Shaw, the architect, who 
however succeeded in rendering the 
whole space available and built a church 
containing 1,100 seats (there are now 
much less) at a contract, by Haward & 
Nixon, of Stangate, Lambeth, for 3,887/. 
The church was built, in 1837-8, of yellow 
brick, and has a tower about 80 ft. high, 
designed after the Anglo-Norman manner. 
The plan comprises a hexagon 47 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter, with a large octagonal 
recess for the chancel, and two similar 
recesses, for pews, on the north-east and 
south-east ‘sides. Two galleries, sup- 
ported by -iron columns, surrounded 
the interior except on the east side over 
the chancel, where was one gallery. 
lhe stained glass in the three circular- 

headed windows of the chancel was 





executed by Willement. The interior 
was decorated in 1876, having been re- 
arranged three years previously by Sir 
Arthur Blomfield. 





Tue lecture given by Mr. 
Tans Parker at the Society of 
Arts on Tuesday evening, 
under the title “ Historical Pageants,” 
turned out, as he confessed, to be out of 
keeping with its title, as it contained 
no general review of the subject. But 
it was re better; it was an 
explanation and illustration of the real 
voles of historical pageants, like that 
held recently at Sherborne under Mr. 
Parker’s own management, in enabling 
people to realise the past history of their 
town, and that the men and women 
whose names figured in the pages of that 
history were not mere historical ideals, 
but men of like passions and like nature 
with themselves. Mr. Parker spoke with 
most effective eloquence at the com- 
mencement of his lecture on the in- 
difference of average people to the 
history of the places in which they lived— 
how many people, in London, he said 
(with only too much truth), could answer 
if you stopped them in the street and 
asked why this neighbourhood was called 
* Adelphi” ; why the Abbey was called 
** Westminster” ; how the Strand, and 
Fleet-street, and Blackfriars, and the 
Temple, and many other places, came by 
their names. The Pageant at Sher- 
borne had had the effect of teaching 
those who saw it and those who acted in 
it what was the history of their town, 
how great and far-reaching were its 
associations in the past ; of taking them 
out of the mere prose of everyday occu- 
pation and fixing their attention on the 
long past and on the possible future of 
their city, awakening a local patriotism 
which might have wide-spreading effects. 
But for this end, he would not have 
considered the Sherborne Pageant 
worth the immense trouble and the con- 
siderable sums it cost ; but the object was 
to assist people to realise the events and 
the characters of history. Mr. Parker 
entirely carried bis audience with him ; 
and, viewing a pageant in this light, 
we quite agree m his appreciation of its 
value. The lecture was followed by a 
series of lantern views and living pictures 
of the Sherborne Pageant. 





The At the Leicester Galleries 
leicester there is an exhibition of 

*- works by Mr. Charles Conder, 

who has been taken up as a fashion by 
ultra-modern critics—or those who call 
themselves such. His feeling for colour 
is shown in some of the fan-designs and 
in some others of the exhibits, such as 
“The Rose Garden ” (14); and his two 
oil sketches of Brighton Beach under two 
aspects (18 and 25) are good as sketches 
on a large scale. For the rest, we see a 
great many crude sketches of nude figures 
very imperfectly drawn, and fantastic 
groups of clothed figures which are 
vulgar in sentiment and totally devoid 
of artistic attraction. We have seldom 
been in a roomful of pictures and draw- 
ings which we were so glad to leave. 
In the adjoining room a collection of 
paintings by M. Jacques Blanche contains 
figure-studies which show what the 








French call chic—a certain s 


vigour in studies of figure and cee 
from very unattractive models—for in 
the ultra-modern school of art beauty 
in figure subjects seems to be a weakness 
to be carefu ly shunned > but his flower- 


see, 2 are admirable ; the large 

Stee > entitled 3 White Peni see 
Si ver Urns” (12), is a really fine work 
of its class. A set of small oil-sketches by 
Mrs. Edmund Davis, under the general 
title, = Landscape Notes and Sketches,” 
contains some good suggestions for 
pictures ; “ Storm-swept” (4), a group 
of thin trees in a waste bit of country 
is one of the best ; “ Summer Evening ” 
(18), stg Lowlands <4 (21), and “ Poplars 
Normandy” (23), are also noticéable 
as suggestions in landscape composition. 


At Mr. J. Baillie’s new 
Gallery in Baker-street there 
18 & collection of paintings 
and drawings by the late Mr. Simeon 
Solomon, whose art appears to be, to a 
great extent, a kind of echo of Burne- 
Jones. There is a good deal of beauty 
both of design and colour in many of his 
works. “ Many Waters Cannot Quench 
Love” (23), in which a nude figure of 
Love with crimson wings floats in the 
air, is a lovely design; “Love in 
Autumn” (27) is a work of kindred 
spirit. A pencil study of a good many 
figures, entitled “Behold the Bride- 
groom Cometh ” (25) seems to have been 
designed rather under the influence of 
Blake—the two figures floating in the 
air above the principal group have a 
very decided look of Blake, except that 
they are better drawn than was usual 
with that mystic genius; while the 
draped figure entitled “ Memoria” (41) 
looks like a monochrome study after « 
Burne-Jones figure. Thus there is @ 
kind of pervading reminiscence of the 
work of other artists in the collection: 
and the half-length of “Sir Galahad 
(7), beautiful enough in its way, has 
just the fault of Burne-Jones’s conceptiors 
of Arthurian knights, in being far to 
retty and feminine in the type ©! 
ead. There is however much that 's 
interesting in the exhibition. Among 
other things to be noted are the “ Hebrew 
Maiden Lamenting” (5), @ beautiful 
and expressive head; “Et Lux ™ 
Tenebris Lucet ” (29), a very faint and 
delicate crayon drawing of a nude figure ; 
“Hebrew Maiden” (58), 2 panel study 
of a head; ard “A Vision” (61), three 
heads drawn on toned paper. The ex 
hibition as a whole is worth seeing. 


Unver this title yc “ge 
ane On ibition of the club } 
bene a at the Modern Gallery 
in Bond-street. It consists of a number 
of small works, chiefly landscape studies. 
not for the most part of a very big 
degree of interest. Among those whic) 
are above the average are Mr. Jefioock ¢ 
two. admirable sketches, “View ° 
Runton” (6) and “ Farmstead neat 
North Walsham*” (11); we ™@y mention 
also Mr. Pinhorn Wood's “ Autumn | 
(25); Mr. Haddon’s figure-study, se 
Segovia ” (39) ; Mr. J. H. - 
“The Wind and Rain” (4); 
Haddon’s “ Old Houses by the a A 
(43); Mr. §. Reid’s “The 


The Baillie 
Gallery, 
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Bridge” (44); Mr. Hamilton Jackson’s 
“The Old Bridge” (116) and “ By the 
Sea” (187); Mr. Joseph Powell’s “A 
Lane near Chichester” (126), a very 
fne landscape sketch; and Mr. 
Rawlence’s “An Ilex Grove” (185), 
with old stone statues dimly seen among 
the mass of dark foliage. A pastel 
entitled “ Dawn.” (176), by Mr. Lionel 
Heath, showing a nude figure in a wood 
with the first streaks of sunlight behind 
the trees, is a good composition with a 
well-drawn figure. In Mr. T. Browne’s 
“Jumping” (68) the drawing of the 
man in the act of jumping is clever and 
vigorous, but the endeavour to convey 
the idea of his jumping out of the picture 
by drawing one hand on the edge of 
the mount is @ foolish piece of trickery 
unworthy of an artist. 





At the Dutch Gallery in 
Bond-street is a collection 
of landsca in oil by 
P. J. C. Gabriel, mostly good in com- 
position but heavy and dull in colour. 
Among the exceptions is the small 
picture entitled “A Cornfield” (34), a 
very fine little landscape; and the 
larger one hung beneath it, “ Evening ” 
(2) is an effective work showing an 
unusual scheme of colour. Among the 
best of the others are “ Rainy Weather ” 
(3); “ Morning” (4); “‘ A Stream ”’ (5), 
good in composition but the foliage too 
black and loaded in effect; “ Early 
Morning” (22); and “The Village 
Church” (7), a “pretty landscape 
composition, only the church tower is 
not upright. 


The Dutch 
Gallery. 





The President THE smoking “ At Home” 
of the 7A. 4.” given by Mr. Guy Dawber, 

* the President of the Archi- 
tectural Association, at Tufton-street last 
Fridav, was a new feature in the Archi- 
tectural Association meetings (no doubt 
suggested by those recently given at the 
Institute), and was very successful. 
There was a large attendance of members, 
and a beautiful collection of drawings 
were hung round the walls, contributed by 
many members, older and younger. 
Among them were Mr. Spiers’s drawings 
ot the interior of St. Sophia, the oppor- 
tunity for making which was obtained 
by the ruse of pretending to be the 
assistant of the Sultan’s. official photo- 
grapher. Among the other -contri- 
butors were Mr. Prentice, Mr. ‘Horsley, 
Mr. A. H. Hart, Mr. Ernest George, Mr. 
Needham Wilson, Mr. Arnold Mitchell, 
ete., ete. There was some glee-singing 
and some solo-singing, also some piano- 
forte : but while a bell was rung for silence 
lor the singing, we observed that no 
‘uch signal was given for the pianoforte 
playing, which was seen but not heard 
amid general conversation. That is a 
kind of Philistinism which the Associa- 
tion, if it professes to be an artistic 
Society, ought to get rid of. We re- 
lwenber the time when everyone talked 
\ drawing-rooms during a pianoforte 
piece, but in London drawing-rooms 
at the present day that is considered 
‘bad form,” and the Association is 
behind the age in countenancing it. 
It is degrading the art of music (and of 
Playing) te make it a mete accom- 
Pannnent to conversation: 


APrench ON Saturday last the 

ea Académie des Beaux-Arts 
: elected Mr. R. Phené Spiers 

as “Membre Correspondent” of the 
Institut, in place of the late Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse. Mr. Spiers’s French edu- 
cation in architecture, and his personal 
acquaintance with many eminent French 
architects, would render him no doubt a 
peculiarly desirable Honorary and Corre- 
sponding member from their point of 
view, while Mr. Spiers’s English friends 
will be ready to testify that the Académie 
could not have elected any Englishman 


more learned in architecture. 
——- -o<>-e— - —— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY STUDENTS’ 
WORK. 

Tue designs by the students of the Royal 
Academy have been, as usual, open to the 
public for inspection on the two days follow- 
ing last Saturday’s award of the prizes. The 
subject set for the Goid Meda! and Travel- 
ling Studentship in Architecture was “A 
British Embassy in a Foreign Capital”; a 
very good subject. The medal has been won 
by Mr. Leslie Wilkinson, for a design which 
is certainly the best in planning. In architec- 
tural treatment the exterior is perhaps a little 
too quiet and unassuming for the supposed 
class of building. The intention has perhaps 
been to render the English building a contrast 
to the more florid architecture which would 
probably be characteristic of a hotel for a 
German or French Embassy; it-is an exceed- 
ingly plain square building with little decora- 
tive detail, except that the upper portion of 
the centre shows a classic colonnade behind 
which the wall is recessed. Presumably this 
is intended to be the residential portion, and 
is not shown in the plans, which show only 
the ground floor and first floor of the 
Embassy proper; the smaller rooms for busi- 
ness below, the large suite of entertaining 
rooms, planned with great dignity, on the 
first floor. The points in which the 
superiority of planning is shown are chiefly 
in the arrangement of the smaller rooms on 
the ground tloor, and especially in knowing how 
to place the lavatory apartments, a smail but 
important matter in which both the other 
competitors have failed. The windows of the 
entertaining rooms on the first floor hardly 
suggest, from their treatment, that they 
belong to so important a ceremonial suite. 
There is a powertul cornice carried round the 
building, of 6 ft. projection; in the perspec- 
tive view the projection appears rather too 
great in proportion to the depth of the 
cornice. The exterior design of No. 175 
seems to us on the whole more palatial in 
character and more suited to an Embassy 
than in the prize design; but taking plan and 
design together there is no doubt that Mr. 
Wilkinson rightly won the medal. He has 
been successful also in the “Set of Architec- 
tural Designs” (25/.), which seems rather 
to be a set of drawings of one design—for a 
garden pavilion, rather in the style of Wren, 
and very satisfactorily treated. No. 182 
shows a good treatment of a similar subject. 
“Set of drawings of an Architectural 
Design” (15/.) is won by Mr. A. A. Carter 
with a very pretty set of drawings for a 
group of almshouses, treated in what may be 
called cottage style, with a perh rather 
exaggerated simplicity. We should be dis- 
posed to call the second prize design, for the 
same subject, by Mr. W. Harvey, a better 
building, but it has not quite so marked a 
character. Mr. W. Harvey also takes the 
101. prize for “Original Composition in 
Ornament,” shown in a plaster model which 
is a very good bit of work. The silver medal 
for measured architectural drawings is given 
to Mr. A. A. Carter for a very good set of 
drawings of the Hall of the Charterhouse; 
Mr. Brooker obtains a second prize for the 
same subject; he seems to be equally careful, 
but his drawings are not nearly so attractive 
in method of €xecution. Two subjects in 
the architectural section have elicited no com- 
petition“ Perspective Drawing in Outline 
the subject given being the ‘Roodloft of the 
hurch of Bois-le-duc, in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum), and “Architectural Design 





with Coloured Decoration,” the subject given 





being “A Mosaic Pavement for the Hall of! 


a Fishmongers’ Company.” It seems gur- 
rising that so fascinating a subject should 
ave attracted no one. 

In a corner of Gallery IX., rather out of 
the way, is hung a collection of the draw- 
ings executed by the Architectural Travelling 
Student of 1903, Mr. Lionel U. Grace. These 
are of the highest excellence, and form a 
most varied and careful set of illustrations 
of many interesting buildings abroad chiefly 
Italian, including some which have not been 
much illustrated. We understand that Mr. 
Grace made also a good many measured plans, 
but that these have not been hung, though 
there is plenty of room for them on the walls; 
the members who manage these things at the 
Royal Academy apparently not having yet 
arrived at the perception that plans are of 
any importance in the illustration of 
architecture. 

We have naturally felt bound, as usual, te 
notice the architectural work first, as belong- 
ing more especially to our province, though it 
is not the most important portion of the 
designs exhibited, imasmuch as the Royal 
Academy has never taken the same place in 
architectural education that it takes in regard 
to sculpture and painting; nor does it, as 
we all know too well, provide anything like 
the same opportunities for its illustration. 
The sculpture is, as usual, among the best 
work done, but the Council have confused 
the students by their misleading title of the 
subject—* Prometheus Bound to the Rock in 
the Presence of Force and Strength.” Pro- 
metheus was bound by Vulcan (‘Hoaigros) 
under the orders of Force and Strength 
(Bia and Kpdros); no mention being made 
of “Hgaoros, the competitors have all taken 
it that he was bound by the two per- 
sonages mentioned, instead of by one only. 
There is not, however, anything this 
year comparable in interest and origin- 
ality to Mr. Leonard Jennings’s “Three 
Generations” of the year before last. Mr. 
Clapperton’s group, which receives the prize, 
composes weil from all points of view, but 
in this as in all the others the conception 
of the figures of Force and Strength is 
rather weak, and there is no conception of 
Prometheus at all adequate; it seems, in 
regard to this prize, a year of good modelling 
with no indication of genius. For the 
“Model of a Design”—in other words, sculp- 
ture on statuette scale, the beautiful subject 
has been set of “Jacob Wrestling with the 
Angel,” and the numerous models contain 
many good suggestions. Mr. Macdougald’s 
design, which gains the prize, is fine in bring- 
ing out the distinction between the heavenly 
and the earthly wrestler; the angel with up- 
raised wings and in an attitude of assured 
strength contrasting with the struggle of. the 
mortal against him; this is a fine idea and 
would be worth working out on a life-size 
scale. 

In the “ Design in Monochrome for a Figure 
Picture,” generally one of the least satis- 
factory classes of work, the first prize has 
not been awarded; a second prize is given to 
Miss Margaret Dovaston. The subject given 
was “The Death of Ananias,” a subject with 
sufficient dramatic imterest and scope for 
action to have been suggestive enough, cne 
would have thought; but on this as on other 
occasions the sketches exhibited seem te 
indicate that the power of realising an in- 
cident in an effective and pictorial and yet 
natural manner is one of the last powers 
acquired by young painters; the designs are 
mostly either theatrical or commonplace. 
Miss Dovaston’s composition is a very simple 
one, only two figures being prominent in it. 
No. 11 has more merit than the average. 
The want of grasp of composition is shown 
again in the Historical Painting competition ; 
the most ambitious, the most difficult, and in 
general the least successful part of the 
students’ work. There seems a difficulty in 
evolving any realisation of the story such as 
a spectator could accept as reasonable and 
probable; most of them are sy effects of 
a melodramatic order. As has happened in 
some previous years, the picture to which the 
prize has been awarded is the only one of 
the set which is at all acceptable as a render- 
ing of the subject (“Ulysses Recognised by 
Euryclea™); it is somewhat heated ie, clam 
but. it is a well composed picture and shows 
the incident in a manner i accordance with 
possibility, if not ility. 

The subject for a cartoon of a draned. 

_ Cc * 
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figure was “Grief,” and the prize has been 

ven, rightly, to the figure by Miss Kate 
lver which most powerfully realised the 
idea to be expressed. She has illustrated 
it by the figure of a woman thrown prostrate 
en the ground—-a figure very well drawn and 
giving the expression of an abandonment to 
utter grief. The competition is a good one 
however, as far as line and composition in a 
draped figure are concerned; No. 125 and 
No. 130 are both very able drawings, in 
point of design, but not strongly expressive 
of grief; No. 128 is also a good one. For 
the “Design for the Decoration of a Public 
Room” the rather vague subject “ Commerce” 
was given—a subject which might be treated 
with almost infinite variety; most of the 
competitors have chosen to treat it as pulling 
bales about, which is the view, no doubt, 
that is most directly expressible in painting, 
though Mr. C. A. C. Oliver a an 
Honourable Mention for an allegorical treat- 
ment, better in design than colour. The 
prize design, by Mr. J. H. Amschewitz, is 
rather large in scale in the figures, but prob- 
ably the shape and dimensions of the space 
to be filled were given, and as this is of 
rather high and square proportions, the em- 
gree of figures on rather large scale my 
ave been thought necessary in order to fill 
the upper part of the space. Mr. 
Amschewitz’s design is very — 
harmonious in colour; as far as the decora- 
tive element of design is concerned, we 
have seen better ones; but it must be 
admitted that the proportions of the space 
given are difficult to treat, as far as composi- 
tion is concerned. 

What is gratifying in the exhibition is that 
the two landscape competitions have produced 
better results than usual. In the paintings 
for the Creswick prize--subject, ‘‘ Willows 
and Weeds by a Stream,” there is less than 
usual of the crude greens that often trouble 
our eyes; much more feeling for landscape 
eolour; and the painting by Mr. Ernest 
Townsend, which gains the prize, is a good 
picture both in general effect and in careful 
painting of foreground detail. The result 
of the Turner gold medal is still better. 
“The Ebb-tide” is the subject, and the 
picture by Miss Alice Walford, to which 
the medal is awarded, has really little trace 
of the beginner about it; it is a beautiful 
landscape, quite worthy to figure in the 
Academy's annual exhibition, where we shall 
hope to see it. Miss Walford gives a view 
over a fiat country with a broad shallow 
river which, at ebb, has left a stretch of 
marshy country that would be covered at 
high tide; the foreground, a bank or dyke 
with long coarse grass, is very well painted, 
and the sky has a tender look of afternoon 
quiet. Several of the unsuccessful works are 
very meritorious, and there is far less than 
usual of those lurid and overwrought effects 
ef light and colour which the name of Turner 
seems to have too often suggested to the 
eompetitors for this medal. 

This year the studies of the Life Classes 
are exhibited in the water-colour room and 
in the black-and-white room, the latter con-, 
taining the oil studies of the more advanced 
pupils. It is just a question whether studies 
ef this kind are quite suitable to exhibit in 
a gallery to which the public have unrestricted 
access on these occasions; but it may be 
presumed that as a matter of fact no one 
does come to students’ work exhibitions 
except those who are interested in art. These 
rooms show what an amount of really con- 
scientious hard work is being done at the 
Academy in the study of the figure, more 
especially in the. advanced studies in oils, 
some of which are of remarkable power both 
in regard to drawing and colour. 


OO 


Tae Royat Sanitary Instrrvure.—At. an 
examination in sanitary science as applied to 
buildings and public*works, held in London on 
December 8 and ¥, twenty-one candidates 
entered, and the following six candidates were 
awarded certificates :—C. A. Austin (Paddington), 
€. H. Comyn (Hyde Park); A. H. Dungay 
(Camberley); J. P. Larke (Lewisham); E. 
Middleton (Shepherd’s Bush): J. Timson 
Harrow-on-the-Hill) —At an examination in 
sanitary science as applied to buildings and 
public works, held in Manchester on December 1: 
and 2, four candidates entered, and the followi 
two candidates were awarded certificates :—W,_B, | 
Clegg (Bradford) ; J, Turner (Matlock). 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


On the 2nd inst. Mr. E. F. Reynolds read 
a nner before the Architectural Association 
on “Turkish Architecture,” the first half of 
which appeared in our last issue. We now 

ive rem: and some notes o 
give the ainder and f the 
discussion which took place. 


The Mosque of Mohammed the Conqueror. 

The original ue of Mohammed the 
Conqueror, the first to be built in Constanti- 
nople, had been shaken by the earthquakes 
of 300 years, and, in 1768, its almost entire 
ee e necessary. The new 
mosque has little relation to the original 
design, for it follows the fully-developed 
model of the Ahmed Mosque. scale is 
still very great, but the forms are tainted 
with the occo corruption. Every dome 
and cupola of the former splendour is present, 
but the spirit is almost , while the taste- 
less body remains. ish art was fast 
declining in its course, and was now moving 
only by the force of its fall. 


The development of Turkish mosque-build- 
ing—originally founded on 8S. Sophia, 
gradually evolved in experimental - 
tions, such as the Bayezid Mosque, and 
arriving at in dent maturity and pro- 
gressive accompli in the mosques 
Shah-Zadeh, Suleiman, Ahmed, and Yeni 
Valideh—-has thus been briefly reviewed, 
but only in general terms, and barely 
touching on many essential questions. 
P. the best way to lise the 
generalities in more ite form will be 
to select one of these mosques as typical of 
the others, giving a more detailed description, 
and illustrating it with more complete 
measured drawings. For this ane I = 
pose to choose the Mosque Yeni Valideh, 
which I have already mentioned as summing 
up very completely the normal and — 
c teristics of fully-developed style. 

The detailed plan shows several points 
more clearly than was a on 
smaller scale. One of the points which 
would strike a practical architect is the great 
flights of steps up to the various entrances. 
The floor-level of the ue and fore- 
court is raised about 10 ft. above the sur- 
rounding ground, and this is by no means un- 
usual. A fine roach and base is thus 
given to the building, but I have failed to 
establish any more practical reason for the 
custom. The Turks, however, repeat vague 
tales as to vast cisterns beneath the floor, 
a the well-known cisterns peseaee 8. 
Sophia give point to their probability. 

The ime is set out in ri with 
the traditional method, so that its outer walls 
form a continuation of those of the mosque. 
The walls are 6 ft. 14 in. thick, practically the 
same thickness as those of the mosque itself ; 
and their massiveness is somewhat surprising 
when their comparatively small height is con- 
sidered. The court forms an exact square, 
but the wider intercolumniation of the central 
entrances makes some of the bays rectangular 
end their cupolas oval in shape. A curious 
effect of the independent spacing of the 


forecourt and the mosque is that the windows 


in the western wall of the mosque, common 
also to the forecourt, often occur out of 
centre with the bays of one or the other. 
As in this case, the effect from the forecourt 
reems usually to have been considered more 
important, and the windows have been set 
out in relation to its bays—with the result 
that they occur irregularly in the mosque. 
On the plan it is startling to see the main 
orches coming so recklessly over window 
openings. 

Another instance of the same kind occurs 
in the main north and south porches. These 
fill the spaces between the minarets and the 
great buttresses, and their three bays are 
set out quite independently of the internal 
divisions. At the east end of the mosque 
are two smaller entrances, that at the north- 
east being reserved for the exclusive use of 
the Sultan. Other external galleries fill up 
the remaining spaces between the buttresses‘. 
their only use seems to be the shelter and 
sleeping-place of horrible beggars and yet 
more loathsome lepers. rane 


The setting-out of the mosque itself is 
largely controlled by the relation of the 
semidomes to the domes; the aisles are 


approximately half the width of central 
atid..the width of the external gal- 


| inten ta staal balf tha’ width of tie aisles. 
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The repeated dimensions i 


absolute accuracy, the an.'.. with almost 
with mathematical truth; a; we n the 
plans which I have measure: 


8 the same i 
cision seems to have been obseryeq Ot 


The ritualistic fittings are lew an 
The Mecca-niche is Placed in the centre of 
the eastern wall, and to the right is the 
pulpit for the Friday reading of the Koran 
A mastaba, or platform, for those who chant 
the public prayers, js placed against one of 
the main piers, and low galleries run round 
the outer walls. galleries are sup- 
ported by light arcading, and are usually 
independent of the structure; but a broad 
gallery, extending across the west end. js 
supported by the “roa and forms an 
integral part of building. The galleries 
increase the accommodation of the mosque at 
special festivals, and are also used by the 
professors for teaching their classes, for the 
mosques are educational establishments on a 


very large . 

The longitudinal section is taken on the 
main axis of the mosque and forecourt, and 
shows a complete section of the main dome 
with its arches and piers, the semidomes 
with their lesser semidomes and supporting 
arches, the western gallery and entrance, an 
a portion of the forecourt with its central 
fountain. It will be seen that the interior 
is of high proportions, and the scale may be 
appreciated by the size of the figure drawn in 
one of the doorways. The lower gallery 
is 50 ft. 7 im. from the floor, the gallery 
around the base of the dome is 91 ft. 3 in. 
from the floor, and the summit of the dome 
rises to about 132 ft. from the floor, or 
about 142 ft. from the ground. It should, of 
course, be remembered this mosque is one of 
the Regn of the on. : 

’ i ,» and arc are constructe 
of limestone. P Marble is used for the gal- 
leries, the mastaba, the pulpit, and the 
Mecca-niche, worked as masonry, and not as 
a veneer. The four main piers are covered 
with dark-blue diapered tiles up to the 
springing of the lower arches. The lower 
gallery marks the springing of the subsidiary 
apses and follows their curves on plan, and 
corbelling, built out beneath it, prepares for 
its reception on square outline of the 
lower plan. The gallery itself is formed 
by the projection of a great corbelled cornice, 
and the pathway is protected by an iron 
railing. 

The subsidiary semidomes are closed over 
by low-proportioned arches, and the penden- 
tives between them bring the plan to a true 
semicircle. The semidome above is not 4 
continuation of the pendentives, and there is 
a distinct break of surface at the junction. 
The lower part of the semidome is buttressed 
externally and pierced with a range of wil: 
dows, and a slight cornice above them marks 
a second of surface. Above this 
cornice the semidome springs afresh, and 's 
completed without further interruption. 
These changes from the form of a true sem! 
dome are unnoticeable from the floor below: 
and they may be seen properly only on 4 
close i ion, and especially by observ- 
ing their intersection against theebacks of oa 
main arches. Their effect is to increase - 
spaciousness of the semidomes internally, > 
to give them additional importance externally, 
and they were doubtlessly introduced to 
counteract the foreshortening of perspective 
produced by the great height of the biilding. 
As may be expected, these refinements appeé 
only in the later, mosques. - 

The main dome is carried by four ane 
arches, 7 ft. 7 in. wide, and its circular deep 
ig produced by simple pemeenvet: pag 
cornice of salt corm on fom, 
eee Td in tse So, ee 

ing with o sigavys®. 
pores imvediataly above the pendentivet 
having a range of windows and buttress | 
- Flere. however. th dome 1s 
the basa) mete. d the windows a? 
on a definite drum, an + instead of to the 
buttresses are applied ch to have been aim- 
dome.‘ The aioe of space and height, 


and the treatment age to the semidomes. 


d simple, 


which IT have made as 0 0", 
wall of the ran met f 
Jere pone them the inner suriae 


wi and 4 ‘ected on 
ofthe dome, is slightly 0° The internal 


a te 2 ite corbelling. 
diameter eas dee je 53 ft. 6 im. - 
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The drum of the dome is built of brick, 
plastered internally, and with its external 
buttresses covered with heayy sheets of cast- 
lead. The dome itself is also covered with 
lead externally, and internally its material 
is concealed beneath a coating of plaster or 
repeated whitewashing; but I have little 
doubt that it is also constructed of brick. 
The pendentives of the dome and its four 
great arches are built of stone. The semi- 
jomes are covered externally and internally 
as the dome, and are probably built of brick, 
while their subsidiary apses and pendentives 
ire of stone. Brick was obviously used for 
the sake of its lightness and adaptability, and 
it was invariably concealed from sight. In 
early mosques the buttresses and windows of 
the dome and semidomes are occasionally 
built of stone and remain uncovered. 

I could have wished to throw some light 
on the construction of domes such as this, 
and also on its relation to the construction of 
syzantine domes, but I regret that I can 
give but little definite information. In the 
earlier domes the springing of the curve is 
considerably below the top of the buttresses, 
so that some of its possible thrust is absorbed 
by them; and, moreover, certain additional 
flying buttresses point to this intention. But 
in this mosque the curve of the dome springs 
from the top of a drum and above the but- 
tresses, so that the principle of abutting any 
thrust is put out of the question. The only 
alternative is to regard the dome as con- 
structed in such a way as to have no thrust, 
and whether this is effected by means of a 
system of bonding-stones or chains, or by 
some adjustment of the jointing, I can offer 
no opinion. Constant familiarity with 
domical construction has given Oriental 
builders certain methods which, to our in- 
expert timidity, seem almost impossible, and 
these methods become the more mysterious 
ind tantalising in that they are practically 
inaccessible to investigation. 

The form of the dome is slightly pointed, 
but in some cases becomes practically spheri- 
al; the curves of the smaller cupolas are 
casionally continued up to the apex by 
tangential straight lines, as is customary in 
the domes of Cairo. The four main arches 
of the dome are pointed and stilted, and the 
arches of the subsidiary apses are depressed, 
and probably struck from four centres. The 
half-section looking toward Mecca shows the 
external galleries, which fill up the projection 
f the great buttresses, the internal gallery, 
ind half of the Mecca-niche. The half- 
evatin toward the east shows the main 
walls rising to a constant cornice level. the 
rams of the cupolas and subsidiary semi- 

mes emerging from the flat roof, the ranges 
of windows and buttresses to the semidomes, 


ind finally the dome itself. Four octagonal 
‘urrets are built over the piers of the dome, 
ind their weight materially assists in secur- 
ng the main arches. The great buttresses 

stepped up to the turrets, and an 


‘agonal cupola is set on each step. 

The sides of the mosques are the most con- 
uous at close quarters, for the west end 
screened by the forecourt, and at the east 

end is usually a garden. The lower parts of 

sides are occupied by the porticoes and 
| galleries, and a great overhanging 
of shelters the fountains of ablution below. 

\bove this pent-roof the walls are arched in 

correspondence with the internal divisions, 

ind crowned with a cornice which completes 
the square base of the whole building. Above 

‘tis cornice the various domica] forms 

‘all within an approximately pyramidal out- 

ine, the minarets freeing themselves of all 

yi ent, and soaring upwards high above 
the dome, 

One of the most striking features of these 

mosques is the great number of their win- 

‘ows. All of them are small and of about 


en 


‘he same size, and, on the inner and outer 
‘aces of the wall, they are filled with plates 
' plaster tracery. in which small rounds of 


vassare embedded. This principle of minutely 
uhdividing the lighting areas is characteristic 
ithe Fast, and is due to the need of temper- 
"¢ the dazzling sunlight; and the preference 
‘or a large mumber of small windows, scat- 
ered more or less equally throughout the 
‘nldinc, completes the same idea on a larger 
vale. The same traditional tendency is 
‘hown in the forecourt, where each bay has 
‘wo openings, although only one story in 
‘eight. The lower windows of the mosque 
‘nd forecourt are square-headed, and have a 





shallow architrave around them, and the 
upper windows have arched heads, the arches 
being formed with two segments at the 
springing and continued with straight lines to 
the apex. 

The masonry is built of white limestone in 
fairly large blocks, the courses are more or 
less continuous and vary considerably in 
depth, and the joints are fine. Marble is 
introduced in the porticoes and galleries, the 
shafts being dark red, or veined with violet, 
and the balustrades are of some white variety. 
Discs of green and red marbles are inserted 
here and there in the masonry, and the 
voussoirs of the arches are alternately pink 
and white. The entrance doors are usually 
built of marble masonry, and the alternation 
of colour in the arches is often carried down 
the jambs. 

The roofs, including the domes, are every- 
where covered with lead, and some such 
material was necessary to protect them from 
the violent thunderstorms which gather in 
the Black Sea and sweep suddenly over the 
city. The lead is cast in heavy sheets and 
applied with rolls, and the water drips from 
the edges without gutters. 

A_curious point may be noticed with re- 
gard to the great buttresses. As has already 
een said, these had always existed within 
the building, but in the Suleiman Mosque, 
with its increased scale and height, hae 
appeared for the first time above the roofs. 
In the Suleiman Mosque only two of the 
main arches are open to semidomes, the other 
two being filled with tympanum walls, and 
accordingly the buttresses were built on the 
north and south only; and in the Ahmed 
Mosque, with its four semidomes, they ex- 
tend on all four sides. Here, however, in 
the Yeni Valideh Mosque, they extend on 
the north, south, and west sides, but not on 
the east side. This variation is curious, for 
if the buttresses were necessary on any of the 
sides they are equally necessary on all. It 
can hardly be supposed that such great erec- 
tions were built merely for effect, and it 
becomes an interesting question as to how 
they could have been dispensed with on the 
east side of this dome. The only reason for 
their omission which I can offer is that the 
buttresses block up certain windows in the 
semidomes, and that a complete range of 
windows was desired in the eastern semidome 
above the Mecca-niche; but, at the same 
time, this desire for the removal of the 
buttresses does not provide the means of 
doing so. 

I should here like to make a statement as 
to the degree of accuracy represented by 
these measured drawings, for reproductions 
of them may possibly be used as documents 
of reference. The small-scale plans may be 
taken as perfectly correct so far as they go; 
that is to say. in all the main dimensions, the 
thicknesses of walls and the spacing of 
windows. In some cases I will not vouch 
for the accuracy of such details as the pro- 
jection of steps, etc., and the non-structural 
fittings of the interior have been omitted. 
The small-scale sections are mere diagrams. 
The more detailed drawings of the Yeni 
Valideh Mosque may be taken as correct in 
all essentials, and also in such decorative 
detail as could be shown on a scale of 12 ft. 
to an inch. The building is remarkably acces- 
sible to measurement, for winding staircases 
in the great buttresses lead up to the flat 
roofs, the domes, and the — 
and nothing could give a more vivid realisa- 
tion of the scale and method of building than 
to climb among the buttresses and cupolas as 
though they were the peaks and crevasses of 
a mountain. The dome was measured up to 
the cornice of the drum, but above that level 
its height has been judged by observation 
and from distant photographs. Another 
test, however, was applicable from the coin- 
cidence that the second balcony of the 
minaret is practically on the same level as the 
summit of the dome, and the height of both 
may be taken as probably correct within a 
The minarets give more character to the 
mosques and to the whole City of Constanti- 
nople than any other single feature. The 
value of their slender height, in contrast 
with the domed mass of the mosque, has 
already been mentioned, and without its 
minarets Constantinople would Pani waged 

isable. No mosque was ritually com- 
plete without a minaret, but the desire for 
increased magnificence soon multiplied their 





number. Their primary use was to elevate 
the “mueddin,” who summoned the faithfal 
to prayer, so that his voice might be heard 
above the surrounding roofs, but the minarets 
grew quickly beyond this first necessity, and 
if the “mueddin” were to chant his call 
from the upper balconies of later minarets, 
his voice would be almost lost in the clouds. 
The minarets are also used for illumination, 
and on the nights of the great religious 
festivals their balconies glitter with thousands 
of lamps all over the city. The minarets 
consist of an enclosed winding staircase, which 
emerges at various levels on to balconies pro- 
jected on stalactite corbelling. The construc- 
tion is strong, and they rise to prodigious 
heights, but I have no dimensions of the 
largest instances. The minarets of the Yeni 
Valideh Mosque rise to about 240 ft. above 
the ground, but several in Constantinople 
must be considerably over 300 ft. in height. 
The roofs are steeply conical, framed with 
wood and covered with lead, and terminated 
with a finial] bearing the crescent. The 
smaller minarets have two balconies, and none 
have more than three. The design of all the 
minarets is practically identical, the shafts 
being polygonal and slightly reduced in 
diameter above each balcony. It has been 
said that Turkish minarets are the ugliest 
form of a singularly beautiful feature; but 
I think they may claim to have that relative 
fitness which is the greater part of beauty. 
Although in themselves they may lack t 
rich outline of Cairene minarets, yet Cairene 
mosques have not that complexity of cupola 
and dome to which the severer elegance of 
the Turkish minaret acts as a nec foil. 
So far, little has been said as to the in- 
ternal decoration and effect of these mosques. 
Many of them have lost much of their 
original splendour, and are now largely 
decorated with nothing more elaborate than 
whitewash. But even this harmless treat- 
ment is better than the horrible mixture of 
corrupt Saracenic and Rococco painting with 
which the modern Turk has desecrated some of 
the mosques. Painted decoration of a 
different character, however, was always an 
important and legitimate method of lending 
interest of colour to architectural form, 
and where a more permanent means of 
decoration was unavailable a system of 
painted pattern completed the intention 


of the original builders. Such decora- 
tion has usually been obliterated by 
subsequent whitewash, or only partially 


remains; but one great mosque—the Ahmed— 
has entirely retained its original painting, 
although restored to some extent. The upper 
parts of the walls are covered with diaper 
patterns of conventional foliage and flowers, 
and the arches and domes are bordered with 
running designs, and set with foliated discs 
at the crowns. The pattern is applied on a 
white ground, and the colours are chiefly 
blues and greens, brightened here and there 
with red; and the effect would doubtless be 
very beautiful if the brightness of the in- 
numerable windows was still tempered by 
their original tracery. But modern glazing 
has here done its worst, and in the excessive 
light the gaiety of colour appears tawdry 
and even vulgar. In the Yeni Valideh 
Mosque traces of a very complete decoration 
may be detected under the whitewash of the 
semidomes, the designs being large in scale 
and constructed with interlaced arabesques. 
Little actual colour remains, however, save 
the alternate green-painted arch-stones and 
great circles of Arabic inscription in the pen- 
dentives and at the crown of the dome. 

But if the perishable quality of paint has 
deprived the upper walls and domes of their 
decoration, the lower parts often still retain 
their more enduring tilework, and the glazed 
surfaces give a brilliance and lucency of 
colour which no paint could achieve. The 
earlier tiles are of a rich azure blue laid on a 
white ground, or conversely treated, and 
geometrical shapes or foliage with pome- 
granate flowers are the principal decorative 
motives. The fertility of design is amazing, 
and the combination of different effects most 
ingenious, while the prevailing blue and 
white gleams here and there with most effec- 
tive touches of emerald m and red. A 
wider range of colour and pattern was used 
in later tiles, but with the widening 
of resource came a tendency to over- 
elaboration and ineffective cleverness. The 
tiles are fairly large, and the pattern 
seems to have been painted on large slahs, 
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afterwards cut up for the process of firing, 
for the joints often have no relation to the 


design. The tiles were imported, and their 
designs were obviously inspired by Persian 
influence. Such tiles were used for the 


partial decoration of the greater mosques, 
and especially for the enrichment of the Mecca- 
niche, but the interiors of the smaller mosques 
and the tirbehs or tombs -were sometimes 
thus decorated completely. The mosque of 
Rustem Pacha is one of the finest earlier 
instances of this treatment, and the tirbeA of 
the Shah-Zadeh Mosque is a good example 
of the later work. 

The essentially Oriental method of decora- 
tion is the application of colour and pattern to 
the flat constructive surfaces, and is mg 
in principle to the Western method of light 
an ee by relief. 8S. Sophia is a pre- 
eminent instance of this Oriental method, and 
its marble plating and mosaic were representéd 
in the Turkish mosques by tilework and 
painted decoration. Hence, carving was com- 
paratively unimportant, and it was chiefly 
used for the enrichment of the ritual fittings, 
and was rarely applied to the main structure 
except in the form of stalactite work.. This, 
however, is a large reservation, for such work 
was almost. invariably employed to effect 
modifications of form. Thus, in the capitals, 
the change from circular or octagonal shaft 
to square springing is managed by some 
arrangement of stalactites, the corbelling of 
the subsidiary semidomes and minaret 
balconies is worked in courses of stalactite 
work, and the recesses of the niches and 
portals are covered over by deep heads of 
stalactite vaulting. Cornices, too, are fre- 
quently carved with a shallow version of the 
same work. Stalactite work may be defined 
as a horizontal and vertical series of arches, 
those of each course springing-from the apices 
of those below, so that the general surface 
advances by degrees: but the original scale 
of the arches was gradually reduced until 
they became a mere sculptured mimicry, no 
longer arcuated, but corbelled in construc- 
tion. This freedom from structural limita- 
tion allowed a complication of plan form and 
grouping which defies description, and some- 
times almost defies analysis, and the later 
stalactite work may be regarded as the tour- 
de-force of that mathematical ingenuity 
which has always distinguished the Oriental 
mind. I can make no attempt here to inquire 
into the characteristics and development of 
stalactite vaulting. for so intricate a subject 
would need a whole paper to itself. 

A somewhat rare application of carving 
occurs on a small tirheh in the garden of the 
Mosque Shah-Zadeh. On each side of the 
entrance are two marble slabs, carved with a 
flowing geometrical pattern interwoven with 
foliage and flowers. The relief is low, and 
the chiselling most delicate, but, apart from 
its beauty, the treatment is interesting as 
being a carved version of the decorative 
motives characteristic of tilework. 

The greatest richness of carving was 
lavished on the pulpits. The spandrils of 
the steep flight of steps were wrought with 
intricate geometrical devices, and the balus- 
trades were pierced with similar patterns. 
while the platform at the top was covered 
with a canopy set on a fourfold arcade. 

Another feature especially selected for 
enrichment of carving was the fountain in 
the forecourt, mainly, no doubt, because of 
its ritual significance, but with most happy 
architectural effect. The earlier fountains 
were often shaded by a pent-roof supported 
on shafts; but the single fountain was soon 
found inadequate, and later mosques have 
long ranges of washing-places under the ex- 
ternal galleries, the fountains in the fore- 
court being retained as cisterns. These later 
fountains are usually octagonal, with engaged 
shafts at the angles carrying arches, and with 
the intersnaces filled with bronze or marble 
grilles. The cistern is enclosed within this 
octagonal arcade, an outlet for the water 
being pierced through each side, and the 
whole is crowned with a crested stalactite 
cornice and covered with a cupola. The 
whole forecourt, with the central richness of 
the fountain, with the marble arcades and 
repeated cupolas of the surrounding cloister, 
with the foliage of cypresses and vines, form 
delightful places of cool shade and interwoven 
sunshine; and toward the east the towering 
—_ of the mosque pile up to the countless 
aomes. 


All the carved work, except the corbelling 





to the semidomes and minarets, was executed 
in marble, of a white or slightly-veined variet 
as a rule, but sometimes of a soft red marb 
for the capitals. The material encouraged 
great refinement of finish, both in scale and 
technique, a refinement which well accorded 
with the general precision of workmanship. 
It has already been said that the Turks 
employed a very fully-developed system 
of decorative detail at Bréisa, and in 
the mosques of Constantinople the same 
system was used with hardly any further 
development, and often with greater reserve. 
The general tendency of carved decoration 
was toward a somewhat dry and mechanical 
manner, and much of the most beautiful work 
is to be found in the earlier mosques. Unlike 
Byzantine building, Byzantine decoration 
seems to have exercised no direct influence 
on Turkish art, and its decoration remained 
purely Saracenic until the final corruption 
with Rococco trivialities. 

Thus the principal means of the internal 
decoration of the mosques were marble, tile- 


work, and painted decoration, and remain-. 


ing instances give a hint of their combined 
splendour of colour and pattern. The more 
purely architectonic qualities of the interiors 
were, in some degree, subordinate to the mode 
of decoration, and are more difficult to 
appraise. The arches are unmoulded and the 
surfaces of the walls and domes are flat and 
unbroken, and if often they now look 
destitute and empty it is only by the 
loss of their essential decoration of 
colour. The dome, semidomes, and cupolas 
fill the interior with the interest of their 
curving modulations, but their combined.com- 
plexity, borne entirely by the four great piers, 
is a typical instance of that Oriental ingenuity 
which, to the Western mind, sometimes seems 
fantastic and lacking in reasonable sobriety. 
Moreover, the mosques are challenged by the 
simpler and more familiar grandeur of their 
prototype, S. Sophia, and a supreme 
standard is thus created which no such series 
of buildings could endure. It would, per- 
haps, be wiser to withhold presump- 
tuous judgment of an art born of a race and 
climate so different to our own, recognising 
that the prejudice of another ideal may pre- 
vent us from entirely sympathising with it, 
meanwhile enjoying those obvious qualities 
which we are able to appreciate. 

Externally, the broad masonry of the walls 
has a certain masculine vigour and largeness 
of handling which contrasts with the softer 
grace and minute elaboration of other 
Saracenic schools, and the influence of a more 
northernly climate may be traced in the lack 
of applied colour and in the tendency toward 
effects of light and shade. But above the 
walls, which still retain something of the 
Oriental simplicity and reserve of surface, the 
cupolas and domes break into an almost 
bewildering complexity of form. The 
mosques of Cairo and elsewhere admit 
the picturesqueness of dome and minaret 
above the simple rectangle of the lower 
walls, but their freedom can hardly be 
compared with the exuberance of the Turkish 
mosque. Only one restraint was observed— 
the controlling outline of the whole group, 
but within that single limit Turkish archi- 
tects seem to have vied with each- other in 
erecting the most amazing phantasy of cupola 
and dome. I think that this emulation was 
conscious and deliberate, for, although each 
several part has its service of use, yet their 
combined wsthetic quality was intensified by 
the innumerable finials of the cupolas and by 
the development of the buttresses with minia- 
ture turrets. It may be said that in these 
astonishing congregations of domes may be 
seen the reflection of the grotesque humour 
of the — as but Pov joy a no northern 
race, and the quality is hardly of grotesque- 
ness. There may surely be no doubt that th 
same fantastic spirit of the East which pro- 
duced the wonder of the stalactite vault 
wrought also these roofs of bubbling domes. 

I feel that I have given but the roughest 
sketch of the full picture, although I have 
taxed your Pope with a paper of in- 
ordinate length; but if I were to conclude 
here I should but barely have mentioned 
the most effective cause mf the beauty of the 


mosques—I mean their setting in land- 
scape of the city. They pn crown some 
eminence above the Golden Horn, and the 


mosque itself is but the centre of a larger 
group. A garden is inclosed by screen-walls 
to the east, and the tombs of prince and 
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The lecture, which was illustrated by 
excellent lantern views, was, in 
partial failure of the lantern, not concluded 
until the usual time for ad journing the meet- 
i ay ~ ammeter 

e irman said they would all a 
that they had had a unique and most interest. 
ing paper, and, although the hour was late 
he would call upon Mr. Spiers to say a few 


Mr. R. Phené Spiers, in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to the le at said : ne 
nearly ry Hany since he visited Constanti- 
nople, and then he was there only three weeks: 
and, therefore, he had a vague notion only of 
the buildings he saw. Mr. Reynolds seemed 
to have been more fortunate than he (the 
speaker) was. He (Mr. Spiers) was pr. 
vented from doing much sketching in the 
streets on account of the small boys throw. 
ing stones; but he was, by a piece of luck, 
fortunate in getting permission to draw inside 
the church of 8. Sophia. His companion, 
M. Brune, an old Grand Prix man, had 
strong letters of introduction to the French 
Ambassador, who tried to get permission 
from the Grand Vizier for them to sketch in 
S. Sophia, but he was told that it 
was impossible, and so the endeavour was 
given up. About a fortnight later, however. 
the Grand Vizier wrote to M. Brune to say 
that the Sultan’s photographer had been com: 
missioned to take a series of photographs for 
the great exhibition of-Paris to be held in 
1867, and the Grand Vizier said :—"Go 
and see if he can arrange to take you in.’ 
The ea readily consented, and they 
went into 3S. Sophia as his assistants, 
though they set to work to make drawings 
while the other man photographed. — For 
three days they were there, and the drago- 
men sent to protect them maintained 
their right to remain in the mosque. That 
was good luck, for Mr. Henderson had been 
six months in getting permission. He desirea 
to congratulate Mr. Reynolds, and to con 
gratulate the members of the Association, on 
the fact of which Mr. Reynolds complained 
at the beginning—i.e., that he could not find 
any information on the subject. That, 0! 
course, had led him to make poet obser: 
vations, and nothing could be better than his 
remarks on the mosques and his descriptions 
of their variety of design not known before. 
It was specially interesting in that there was 
no account anything like what Mr. Reynolds 
had given them, and therefore they were 
most fortunate. The magnificence of * 
Sophia was such that it dwarfed the other 
mosques in Constantinople, though by them- 
selves they were very fine. He saw, while r 
Cairo, the mosque of Mohammed Ali, whic! 
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pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to 
Mr, Reynolds for his interesting and accurate 
description of the pee mosques in Con. 
stantinople. He could amplify the difficulties 
Mr. Reynolds encountered in measuring and 
sketching, but he would confine his remarks 
to the paper. He agreed with Mr. Reynolds 
in his Mie ike to the four great circular piers 
in the mosque of Sultan Achmet. The 
bracketing out to support the imposts to carry 
the arches looked weak in the extreme; 
besides, they made the scale of all the other 
architectural parts too small. This mosque 
had four minarets, one at each corner, and at 
ihe western angles of the cloistered court, and 
as at that date there were six minarets at 
Mecca, Sultan Achmet was compelled to add 
a seventh, otherwise his mosque would have 
been of greater importance than the holy 
mosque at Mecca. Mr. Reynolds seemed to 
think that the voices of the criers could not 
be heard -from the lofty balconies of the 
minarets, but he (the speaker) had often listened 
to the four muezzins, calling from 8. Sophia, 
and could hear them distinctly, even though 
a slight wind was blowing. S. Sophia 
keeps a staff of twenty, each man to 
call only once in the day. They are trained 
from youth for this purpose, and their 
voices in time penetrate far further than we 
Westerners have any idea of. As Mr. 
Reynolds said, there were only three 
ritualistic fittings in a Turkish mosque. The 
mihrab or niche, the mimbah or Friday pulpit. 
and mastaba or raised tribune for the choir. 
The niche is a small recess in the centre of 
the Eastern wall, sufficient to take a prayer 
rug for the officiating priest. This gives the 
direction to Mecca—of course, in India, the 
rt point westward, as all devout 
Moslems must pray towards the holy city. 
The Friday (or the Moslem Sunday) mid-day 
pulpit is a narrow flight of steps leading up 
to a small canopied platform. Genement was 
as much lavished upon this fitting as upon the 
niche. If the mosque was an ancient church 
the officiating priest ascends and descends 
with sword in hand, showing that the build- 
ing is theirs by conquest. All large mosques and 
Dervish tekkehs have large colleges attached 
to them. The classes are held in the mosque 
from sunrise to about 9 or 9.30, when the 
day’s teaching is over. The students reside 
in little rooms around picturesque cloistered 
courts. The tendency of the later mosque 
builders was for an increase in height rather 
than floor space, and the Yeni Valideh 
Mesque wos the frest exe™nle of this type. 
lt was built close to the edge ot the Golden 
Horn, with warehouses round three sides of 
it, and now, unfortunately, shops had been 
built in front of it; but its cornice 
is still seen over the ugly modern build- 
ings. Mr, Reynolds mentioned the smallness 
and number of windows used. If this were 
not so, a mosque jnterior would be unbearable 
on account of the sun’s rays pouring in. So, 
to obviate this, small openings were placed 
in thick walls, which permitted the beams to 
come through for only an hour or two at most, 
and this with a quickly moving path; then the 
outer glazing covered with cobwebs toned the 
strength down, and if the mosque had with- 
stood the numerous earthquakes, it had a 
mosaic of jewelled glass for an inner window. 
He could not understand why our modern 
church architects did not adopt the double 
window for our churches; they kept the tem- 
perature within much more even; in summer 
it was cooler, and in winter warmer and less 
draughty, as the cold outer glass only chilled 
the air space between it and the inner glazing. 
Mr. Reynolds did not draw attention to the 
quantity of iron tie-beams used. There was 
hardly an arch turned in Stamboul without a 
sinzle or double iron tie-beam. Iron rods ant 
ties were built both horizontally and per- 
pendicularly in all modern buildings, and 
there was every reason to expect that if the 
domes of these mosques were examined 
armulets of iron would be found encircling 
them, and in this way would only transmit 
dead weight to the walls and piers below. 
It would have been most interesting to have 
seen the development of Byzantine surface 
decoration in Turkish hands, but this could 
not be, as the Moslem was forbidden ty his 
religion to portray the similitude of life, and, 
of course, the v motif of Byzantine 
decoration was the Virgin and Christ, and 
scenes from their lives. Coming from Europe 
this was most striking, and the beautiful 





intertwining foliage and flowers took a 
any | time to be a substitute for this. It was 
said that Sultan Suleiman sent for Persian 
tile manufacturers, their clay and glaze, and 
made a colony just outside the walls, where 
they set up their kilns and made the tiles, 
This was why the tiles fitted the architec- 
ture so admuirably. While Sulieman was 
away from the city Rustem and Mehmet 
Pasha stole the workmen, and they made 
tiles for their mosques instead ‘of for 
their master; this was how the Sulie- 
manch mosque had so few tiles upon 
its walls. here was a very great want 
in a Turkish mosque. Maybe we expected 
too much, as we compared it with a Christian 
church ; but we should remember how simple 
the worship of the Turk was, how precisely 
he went through his devotions—in fact, as a 
regimental drill. He had no complicated 
ritual; he only needed an expansive floor 
space, and so we looked in vain for choir or 
chancel, storied canopies, and _ elaborate 
tombs, shrines, and statues. No; we see 
naught else but architecture and surface 
decoration, and this was only a frame at Lest 
for other things. A mosque could onty te 
understood by seeing the concourse of 
devotees, closely packed together, going 
through their worship to Allah. 

Mr. J. B. Fulton said that they had had a 
most interesting paper. He did not think 
that anyone else, not only in Great Britain 
but in the whole world, could have given 
them what they had had that evening, and 
their thanks, if he might say so, were really 
due to the Sultan forshis permission for Mr. 
Reynolds to make his observations. The 
paper had revealed to them what was really 
a new style of architecture to us in England. 
It was a style we ought to know something 
about, for it carried on the Byzantine style 
of building, which was undoubtedly the finest 
that the world had yet produced. We had 
seen it, of course, adapted to modern require- 
ments by, perhaps, the greatest master we 
have had, and that was Wren; yet Wren 
never achieved what these Turks had done— 
i.e., getting the wonderful constructive 
domes over huge floor spaces, giving the 
effect. of being in the outer atmosphere. That 
was one of the principal points in Turkish 
architecture, i.e., the building up of these 
great spaces in such a wonderful way, which 
Mr. Reynolds had so well described. Of 
course, if the architecture was right, it was 
not only right as a building, but it was happy 
in its parts—and, as Mr. Reynolds had said, 
“the relative fitness was a greater part of 
beauty "—the fitness of the building for the 
purpose it was intended. There was no more 
picturesque place in the world than Con- 
stantinople; it was marvellously picturesque, 
as they would see from the photographs. As 
to the decoration of the buildings, it was a 
revelation to him. The delineation of the 
human figure was the highest development of 
art, and Michael Angelo never even descended 
to anything lower—only in one case did he 
do so, i.e., in the case of a tree. But the 
next thing was to study nature, and a flower 
was a beautiful form of nature. He had 
studied flowers and conventional flowers here, 
but he had been struck by the marvellous 
way in which the Turks saw nature and 
conventionalised it. He did not say that 
they had attained the height of beanty; that 
was left to some future ages; but he thought 
that, just as from their architecture we had 
many points to learn, so had we from their 
decoration. As Mr. Henderson had said, the 
Turks were prevented from using the human 
figure in art in the mosque because of their 
religious scruples, and so they took floral 
decoration and carried this to a very high 
point of excellence indeed. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of 
thanks to the meeting, again referred to the 
great value of the paper, and expressed 
regret that the lantern had behaved in such 
an eccentric manner. : 

The vote of thanks was very heartily 
agreed to. : 
eM. Reynolds briefly replied, and thanked 
Mr. Fulton for the loan of drawings, and 
Mr. Fyfe for the loan of some photographs. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on the 15th inst., when 
Mr. W. H. Bidlake will read a paper on 
“Church Towers and Spires,” illustrated with 
lantern views. ? 

The meeting then terminated. 





INTENTION IN ORNAMENT.* 

Tue complexity of ideas and thought which 
underlie the expression of the modern artist 
is not to be denied. In whatever form the 
result may appear, and in every medium 
employed, there will be found the same 
departure from the abstract principles of 
beauty which were sufficient to satisfy the 
more simple attitude of the masters of a 
former time. The various revolutions in 
style which have taken place in recent years, 
and the enthusiasm expended, is sufficient 
evidence of the desire for a more direct 
utterance than the academic use of forms and 
features of the preceding and rejected fashions 
will allow. In every revival, however, the 
mistake of re-embodying the matter rather 
than the spirit has been made; the result 
has often been characterised as meaningless, 
chiefly on account of the fact that the more 
readable portions of the design have nothing 
in relation to the contemporary life; that is, 
contained no reflection of the forms then 
in use as exemplified in clothing, manu- 
facture, and other utilitarian and artistic 
expressions, 

It is becoming more and more infrequent 
to witness the obsession of a past style 
carrying away an artist from his more direct 
expression. A certain number of the most 
able designers have endeavoured to revert 
to principles in which forms and ornament 
of pure abstract character have pre- 
dominated ; the result has been more than a lack 
of warmth and interest ; it has resulted even in 
a certain priggishness and complacency in the 
quality of desiga which has passed the bounds 
of austerity. This negative attitude of mind 
has insisted on the beauty and unashamed- 
ness of what I may call the nude, and we 
are left without a vestige of mvuulding, orna- 
ment, or trimming whatever, and we are 
asked to be witness to the emotional quality 
of the bare surface and the lack of orderli- 
ness and articulation which such efforts 
display. We have thus the two extremes— 
the academic use of old forms and features 
applied arbitrarily under conditions which 
are entirely opposed to those which assisted 
to evolve them; and, secondly, the attempt 
to ignore tradition altogether and be entirely 
original, with the results I have suggested. 
With such forces in opposition, and with the 
admitted sincerity of both, a certain com- 
promise has inevitably resulted, just as we 
find in modern musical composition; 
‘characteristic illustration of things which 
are interesting and attractive on other 
grounds than mere beauty of design or of 
texture,” combined with the survival of 
forms which are not to be denied since they 
have been proved by a gradual evolution to 
be satisfactory, graceful, and harmonious by 
virtue of their logical basis and origin. 

Again, the very varied and particular uses 
for which the modern building is now 
designed may even result in something 
analogous to the element of realism which 
has been so prevalent in the other arts. The 
quality of suitability for the purpose for 
which they are designed leads to the classifi- 
cation of edifices which in past times were 
almost entirely either ecclesiastical or resi- 
dential. At a glance it is revealed to which 
of the two categories the majority of old 
buildings belong; but with many modern 
examples, with their infinite variety of pur- 
pese, it is hardly so clear. They might say, 
as the American poet, Whitman, ‘“‘Do you 
see no further than this facade, this smooth 
and tolerant manner of me? I am not what 
you suppose; I am even more interesting than 
you suppose,” or something to the same 
effect, with every justification. In the case 
of the modern building of the residential 
class, from the cottage to the town house, 
this veil of abstraction is legitimate enough. 
It would be ostentation of the most objec- 
tionable kind to insist on the individuality 
of the ordinary citizen, and the country or 
suburban palace is a retreat, in the design 
of which the personality of the owner is 
better unexpressed, save in the case of a 
royal or princely abode; but, in the many 
varieties of public and semi-public buildings 
which are now erected there is surely no 
need for such uniformity or negative qualities, 
and the purpose of these buildings might be 
expr in many ways, both allegorically 

° aper Mr. EB. A. Ricka 
ane i y 5 wth MTrehitectural Society” 
December 4. D3 
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and literally, to stir the imagination and swell 
the pride of those who have common pro- 
erty in them. Though this result may 
e to some extent achieved by the more 
grandiose treatment of their larger and archi- 
tectural masses, it is hardly to be expected 
that any literal expression can result from 
such features, which are‘purely abstract in their 
general form, whether they happen to belong 
to an opera house, court of justice, or a 
library, on a grand scale. One can imagine 
the same severity of architectural treatment 
underlying the design m each of these 
instances. 

When it comes to the subordinate details, 
however, of either of such examples as 
these, there is at once an infinite sarge 
in the variety of design and treatment, muc 
in the same way as the costume of a human 
being may express character, worldly posi- 
tion, and so forth. The evolution of the 
arrangement of our public buildings has 
brought about many distinct. types of plan, 
so markedly different and so peculiar in each 
variety that it has become exceedingly diffi- 
cult to break new ground when preparing a 
scheme for any additional work of a 
particular character. As far as interior 
design is concerned it must be admitted that 
a certain character in architectural treatment 
has often resulted from the very conditions 
imposed. The grouping of seats in a court- 
house, or the arrangement of orchestra and 
platform in a public hall, or the generally- 
accepted plan of a swimming bath, for 
instance, forms a basis from which may be 
evolved a class of design analogous in its 
principles to the classical examples of temples 
and amphitbeatres or any building erected 
for a specific purpose. But I am more con- 
cerned with the plastic treatment of an 
exterior, where so much freedom of expres- 
sion is possible, and where, with the aid of 
sculpture, deliberate and arbitrary methods 
might apply. I say deliberate as opposed 
to the Byzantine idea of letting the outward 
shape simply follow the lines of the interior, 
when sometimes ugliness is excused on the 
ground of truth. Let us have a due measure 
of expression of the interior by all means, 
but, following the example of Wren and other 
masters, let us clothe it with as much beauty 
as we can, and, in addition, let the purpose, 
as far as possible, be expressed in ornament 
wherever it happens to be used, for, after all, 
it is in the ornament that the story of a 
building can only be literally stated. 

It has been pretty well proved that the 
present style of Renaissance which is univer- 
sally adopted for public work is capable of 
the freest 
itself to applied 
examples in Paris 
the quite recent 
proof of this 
the lengths to which the 
design of sculpture and ornament may not be 
taken, and yet be made to blend with the 
general design. We have passed beyond the 
academic copying of the classic examples, 
and old work no doubt in future is to be 
studied, not to be memorised and reproduced 
in whole or in parts, but with a view to 
extracting the logic underlying the design 
generally, and the intelligent application and 
form of accessory features which serve to 
bind together and render harmonious the 
various masses of the general composition 
The same should certainly apply to a study 
of ornament, for we are hardly in the 
position of the Italians who so often set out 
to reproduce the Roman and Greek work in 
every detail, and were only saved from a 
direct copying by the strong individualit 
they hardly knew themselves to possess. It 
is impossible for the modern architect to 
approach a design in this simple spirit, any 
more than the informed artist, scientist, 
or whoever he may be, can work in a 
language he knows to be dead, or treat of 
a subject or theory which he is intelligent 
enough to understand has been absolutely 
disproved. Therefore, having gained tech- 
nique and facility from an intelligent study 
of the past, he has all the wealth of sug 
gestion which is to be derived from modern 
life and forms at his disposal to embody in 
the decoration of his design; just as in 
literature we have added to our vocabulary 
and expressions as the complexity of ideas 
has increased. 

We have witnessed in London recently the 
erection of such important public works as 


ornament. The 


buildings, are excellent 
Chere is hardly any limit to 
I more accessory 


treatment, and especially lends | 
many | 
from the Opera House to | 








the new War Office, the new Sessions House, 
the Admiralty, and so forth. Yet, can it 
be said that any of these buildings bear 
any significance of the character of its pur- 
pose, or is there anything beyond a few 
allegorical figures suddenly introduced 
amongst the cold atmosphere of architectural 
forms, to attest the nature of the business 
for which it was constructed! Even these 


might easily apply to one building or to. 


another for all the literal suggestion which 
they convey. Any national monument of 
such importance should surely be treated as 
a manifestation of the qualities and attributes 
of the institution for which it stands, and 
architecture and sculpture might well com- 
bine to glorify its dignity and power with all 
the means at their disposal. What a com- 
bination’ of allegory and realism might any 
of the above-mentioned subjects suggest; 
what reflection of incident and material could 
be effected, and how :nagnificently the forces 
within might be represented literally and 
symbolically ; yet the abstract quality in the 
way such buildings are in these 
unimaginative and self-conscious times brings 
them all into line, and their monotony of 
conception and detail leaves them under the 
cme beadion of good form which has become 
our chief social characteristic. 
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Ar the request of H.M. Office of Works, 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society con- 
ducted last week a series of tests of twenty- 
four open domestic firegrates which have been 
entered for competition by various manu- 
facturers. The grates were fixed in twenty- 
four rcoms on the second floor of the new 
Government buildings now being built at 
Westminster. The rooms extend around the 
four sides of one of the song sabe and are 
of approximately equal area—about 500 sq. ft. 
cue cash room has one window and one tem- 
porary door. In all cases the fireplace is near 
the middle of one of the side walls at right 
angles to the window-wall, and all the flues 
are carried up to the same height, probably 
50 ft. or 60 ft. above the grates. Among 
the conditions to be observed by competi- 
tors, there are only two which are of general 
interest, namely, that the grates must be 
of the open type, and must not measure more 
than 20 in. in width across the front. 

Four ‘‘ points to be ascertained by these 
trials” -were mentioned in the instructions 
to competitors -— 

(1) Prevention of smoke. 

(2) Heating power. 

(3) Economy of fuel. 

(4) Suitability for 
purposes. 

‘lhe method of testing has been carefully 
considered by Sir Henry Tanner and the 
representatives appointed by the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society. The fires are lit at 
8 am., the quantities of wood and coal 
being weighed. Weighed quantities of coal 
are added when necessary during the day, 
and at the end of each day’s test the fire 
is drawn and the unburnt cinders weighed, 
so that the weight can be deducted from that 
of the coal put on the fire during the day. 
Poking of the fire is not allowed, and com- 
petitors are not permitted to be present 
during the tests. The temperature of each 
room is recorded every half-hour, two ther- 
mometers being provided for the purpose, 
one being placed on a stand 6 ft. from the 
fire and level with it, and the other 
on one of the walls. On Wednesday the 
second of these was hung near the door of 
the room, and the first was placed at an 
angle of 45 deg. with the fire. We under- 
stand that on Tuesday the two thermometers 
were directly in front of the fire, the more 
distant one being hung on the opposite wall. 
The temperature of the corridor is recorded 
at the same time. In each room a ruled 
sheet of paper is hung up, on which the 
attendants record the temperatures, the 
amount of coal, etc., and the time at which 
the temperatures are taken and the fires 
replenished. Hygrometric tests are also 
made two or three times a day. 

The smoke tests are made on the roof of 
the building. A length of flue-lining is fixed 
on the top of each flue, and each of these 
has a distinctive letter painted on it. The 
rooms below are numbered irregularly, and 
the smcke-observers on the Foviry not know 


office and household 





Le 
to which room a particular ; 
Although it is, per ie, ra fue belongs, 
that ‘no collusion is possible” betwee a 
and the attendants below, it. pay ween them 
that the utmost appears 'to have bea, 4! 
to prevent such collusion. ky ur ed me 
are in constant attendance on the roof et 
having charge of six fives. Pach cee 
has a sheet, with squares, varying in — 
from light to dark-grey, and has also ie 
charts (one for each flue) ruled into sohe no 
the vertical lines representing five tt re 
N . ba) inutes 
intervals and the horizontal lines representing 
the four or five hues shown on the gm ne 
diagram. An observation is made of the 
smoke from each flue every five minutes, ar ‘ 
is recorded on the chart of that particula 
flue. Two observers are in charge of oe 
station, and work in “shifts” throughout 
the day. It was originally intended to con. 
tinue the tests for three days only. but in 
order Ls — as far ‘as possible ‘the 
person jon, it has been deci 
extend the: test to four days, so peg 
observer will have charge of the four groups 
pad one group on each day. 

C) entered in the competiti 
rary considerably, — did aoe 
anything iculariy novel. In width they 
range from 20 in. down to about 12 in. The 
are a number of the well-known type recom. 
mended by Dr. Teale; others are of the more 
modern kind without front bars; others, 
again, have a subsidiary-controlled flue 
extending from the body of the grate and 
passing up behind the firelump back to the 
main flue; about half-a-dozen have hot-air 
chambers of various kinds; there is one 
independent, open-fronted stove, standing 
quite clear of the chimney breast ; one which 
may be called a half-stove; and one with two 
pairs of sliding-doors so that the combustion 
can be regulated at will. 

It is obvious that grates of such different 
sizes and types will give different results. 
The highest corridor temperature on Wednes 
day was 46 deg. F., and the highest tem- 
peratures recorded in the rooms between 
8 a.m. and 3 p.m. ranged from 52 deg. to 
62 deg. F. near the door, and from 
70 deg. to 90 deg. at a distance of 6 ft. 
from the fire, while the coal consumption for 
the seven hours ranged from 24 |b. to 4 |b. 
The smoke tests also showed considerable 
variation. These figures indicate that it will 
not be an easy matter to decide as to the 
respective merits of the different grates. 
We may add that the rather low room 
temperatures recorded appear to be due in 
part to the new and unfinished state of the 
building, the floors and ceilings being of 
rough concrete and the walls of unplastered 
brick. 

While there can be no doubt that the tests 
are being carefully and fairly made, under 
conditions as equal in all cases as practicable, 
there must inevitably be some differences due 
to the varying positions of the rooms and 
to the courses of the flues and the positions 
of the chimneys. In one room, for example. 
there was distinct evidence of smoke. But it 
is better that the tests should be made 
simultaneously in different rooms, rather than 
on different days in the same room. There 
is one other point which may be mentioned, 
and that is with regard to the thermometers. 
We were not informed by the representatives 
of the Society whether these had been tested 
or not. As it is not uncommon for two 
thermometers placed side by side to give 
readings differing by one or two degrees, 
the thermometers used in the tests ought to 
be tested before the Society’s report 1s issued. 
Probably this has already been done, but, if 
so, it will be well to state the fact in the 
report. me 

jens the result of the competition may 
be, the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
deserves the thanks of the community for ve 
efforts to abate a serious nuisance, and @ 
the same time to reduce the enormous waste 
of coal in domestic firegrates. 


—— 





K es’ CATHE- 
% w Knox, §1. GILES Ca 
aa eee of John Knox 


DRAL, EprnpureH.—A statue | oie? 
is to be placed in the Albany aisle of St, Giles 
Cathedral, The architectural po 
memorial will be about 18 ft. in heig : 
the form of a Gothic niche and canopy F . 
from the floor on a pedestal, and built ore : 
the wall, The statue itself is about 6 a a 
Mr. Pittendrigh Maegillivrey. R.S.A., sed 
sculptor, and the total cost, including foun 

and erection, is estimated at 1,4001. 
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CONFERENCE ON SMOKE 
ABATEMENT 


Tus week a Conference on Smoke Abate- 
ment, arranged by the Royal Sanitary 
Institute in conjunction with the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society, is being held at the 
Royal Horticultural Society's Hall, Vincent- 
square, Westminster, and, in connexion with 
the Conference, there is an exhibition of 
smoke-abatement appliances. The exhibi- 
tion was formally declared open by Sir 
Wm. Richmond on Tuesday night. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, who was announced to 
have delivered a Presidential address, was, 
owing to illness, unable to be present, but 
sent some manuscript notes, which were read 
by Sir Wm. Richmond. 

After remarking that the popular idea that 
coal smoke was a good disinfectant was 
wrong, since it contained much that was fatal 
to higher as well as to lower organisms, 
the author commented upon the large amounts 
of sulphurous acid present in the atmosphere 
of our cities, due to our barbarous methods 
of burning solid fuel. This acid when 
oxidised became oil of vitriol, a most destruc- 
tive agent to living and other tissues. Sir 
Oliver Lodge then referred to the proposal 
that smoke and fog should be precipitated 
by electrification of the air, and pointed out 
that, while it was expensive to produce a fog, 
it would be still more costly to disperse it 
by the electrical method. This method of 
precipitation was only likely to prove useful 
for the disposition of valuable metallic and 
chemical fume, the product of manufacturing 
processes. The right way of dealing with 
a town fog, according to the author, was not 
to produce it. The difference between town 
and country fog was described in detail, and 
it was shown that the greater density and 
capacity of the former was the chief cause of 
its greater permanence. The connexion between 
fog and the imperfect combustion of solid fuel 
was then illustrated, and the need for 
mproved methods of burning fuel both for 
domestic and manufacturing purposes was 
insisted on. The author now passed on to 
consider the three requisites for an improved 
method of burning fuel, and stated that these 
were :—(1) Purification of the fuel to be con- 
sumed; (2) proper means for effecting its 
complete combustion without production of 
dust or dirt ; and (3) utilisation of the heat 
due to this combustion without waste. These 
three essentials of a more satisfactory method 
of burning solid fuel were then dealt with 
by the author in detail, and it was shown 
that the gasification of the solid fuel, at the 
pits mouth or in some central gas-producing 
plant, and transmission of the gas, as Mond 
or water-gas, to the localities where it was 
to be used for heating purposes, was the only 
method that satisfactorily solved all the 
‘ifficulties of the problem. The common 
ob je tions to gas-fires for household use were 
then disposed of by the author, and it was 
pointed out that when proper and adequate 
Provision for carrying off the products of 
combustion was made gas-fires were less 
detrimental to health, and far more cleanly 
than coal fires. But the gas-fire, as ordinarily 
used, was unscientific, and gave in many cases 
_ cause for complaint as to its healthiness. 
“ee remainder of Sir Oliver Lodge’s paper 
dealt with the technical side of the com- 
page, of solid fuel in steam boilers, and 
ms this subject he gave it as his opinion that 
‘6 steam boiler, even at its best, is an 
unsatisfactory appliance for converting the 
Par ‘'v of coal into mechanical energy, and 
ee time the use of gaseous fuel and gas 
pene will oust the steam boiler and all forms 
1, eam engine from our works and factories. 
. _ transmission of all the heat of the 
‘urning fuel through the plates of a steam 
a could never be realised, and the con- 
ni "s which best favoured heat trans- 
agaer were exactly those which favoured 
nl roduction of smoke and flame in the 
ae ‘ce of the boiler. On this account the 
™ em of the smokeless combustion of solid . 
dim in the case of steam boilers was more 
ficult than many had yet realised. 

” Is London Fog Inevitable? 
: Dr. W. N. Shaw followed with a paper 
- ‘Is London Fog Inevitable?” and 
thee that no one would:assert that there 
was anything physically impossible in the idea 
nicks ensing with coal smoke, although there 
ne be some who were of opinion that if 
cre were to be fogs, in any case, the effort 








necessary to keep them clean was not worth 
the trouble and expense. From the observa- 
tions of Mr. Lempfert during the winter of 
1902-3, it appeared that, if his figures could 
be accepted, they had about 20 per cent. of 
London fogs to deal with absolutely, as the 
lawyers would say, and the remainder 
depended on physical processes which were 
not within their control. In so far as 
anyone’s action in regard to the smoke ques- 
tion may depend upon the effect of smoke 
on the frequency or intensity of fog, it 
would appear from the evidence now possessed 
that the abolition of coal smoke would cut off 
20 ry cent. of fogs altogether, that it 
would add most materially to the power of 
the sun to dissipate fogs, and thus indirectly 
reduce their duration. The abolition of 
the dirt and the restoration of something like 
their natural heritage of daylight would be 
incidental advantages which were by no 
means unworthy of consideration. 

On Wednesday Sir George Livesey pre- 
sided over the conference, and in opening the 
proceedings remarked that there was hope 
for London, for the abatement of its smoke 
had begun. Gaseous firing, the gas engine, 
and the dynamo were potent agents for the 
diminution of smoke. Within the last ten 


| or twelve years, by the introduction of the 


penny-in-the-slot meter, almost the whole of 
the wage-earning classes of London had teen 
supplied with gas. Of the 834,000 customers 
of the Gas Light, the South Metropolitan, 
and the Commercial gas companies, 80 per 
cent. used gas stoves for cooking. Substi- 
tute coal for all this gas, and what would be 
the condition of London? The difficult task, 
however, én which the advocates of smoke 
abatement must concentrate their attention 
if they were to succeed was the domestic fire 
used for heating, and the main hope in this 
direction lay im smokeless solid fuel or 
gaseous fuel of some kind. The great 
desideratum for smoke abatement was cheap 
gaseous fuel. There were two difficulties in 
the way of this, one being the opposition of 
the London County Council to the gas com- 
panies’ efforts to obtain Parliamentary sanc- 
tion to reduce illuminating power, and the 
second being that the gas companies had uot 
yet found the gaseous fuel suitable for the 
purpose. They wanted freedom to work in 
this latter direction, and the method of test- 
ing that came into force with the new year 
would give them a certain measure of fvee- 
dom to start towards the goal of a cheap 
fuel gas. 


The Abatement of Smoke from Private 
Houses. 

Mr. H. A. Des Veeux, M.D., in a paper on 
this subiect, said it was our prevailing 
national fault—conservatism—which had pre 
vented us from facing the problem of coal 
smoke, a disgrace to our civilisation, and a 
slur on our intelligence. He thought it 
might be taken for granted that, in the 
majority of English houses, the cooking was 
still done by coal in an open fire, and that 
sitting-rooms and bedrooms were heated in a 
similar manner, and that the inhabitants of 
the houses were thoroughly satisfied with 
their methods. Most people would consider 
it an act of tyranny if they had to change 
their ways. Broadly speaking, it might be 
said that there was no such thing as smoke- 
less open coal fires, but that, under efficient 
conditions of management, there were vast 
differences in the smokiness of fires, that 
those which give the greatest amount of heat 
for the least amount of coal consumed en.it 
the smallest amount of smoke, and that 
therefore efficient coal fires were to a certain 
extent smoke abaters. If we want cur 
atmosphere absolutely cleared of smoke, we 
shall have to give up the use of crude 
bituminous coal and use some of its products, 
such as gas or electricity, or some smokeless 
fuel; and he believed that it was not the 
sanitarians who were going to lead the way, 
but a person much more useful and practical! 
in serving the needs of mankind—1.e., the 
cook. It was she who had found out that a 
gas kitchener was essential in a house. But, 
unfortunately, smoke was still emitted from 
the kitchen chimney, for in all moderateiy 
large houses it was necessary to have a hot- 
water system as well, and in most houses the 
old at range was lighted for this purp9se. 
How, then, could the hot water be sup lied ? 
Eight years ago he installed a coke t iler, 
poe each year he was more satisfied with it. 





It had given a magnificent hot-water supply 
throughout the house at a temperature of 
about 170 deg. Fahr., and the supply had 
been so plentiful that he had been enabled 
to put on three hot-water radiators irto 
passages. The cost of this system was from 
ls. 3d. to 2s. a week, depending mostly ou 
the price of coke. With a gas cooker and a 
coke boiler, the difficulties of a hot-water 
system and the warmth of the kitchen were 
surmounted. If this system were intalled in 
all the houses in London, the greater part of 
the smoke from private houses would be pre- 
vented. As to the sitting and bed rooms, 
the problem was easier. He had a gas log 
fire in his consulting-room, an anthracite 
closed stove in his dining-room, an open cual 
fire (the Florence grate) in his morning-room, 
and gas fires in his bedrooms. With regard 
to gas fires in sitting and bed rooms, the 
greatest objections to them of which he was 
aware were the reputed drying of the 
atmosphere, and the sentimental objections 
that they were not so pleasant to look «pon 
and that they could not be poked! To take 
the last first. Verily such a trivial objection 
ought not to stand in the way of a great 
sanitary improvement, and he wondered how 
often each of those present daily poked his 
fire! The second objection was a greater 
one, for there was no pleasanter sensation 
than the sight of a bright-burning coal fire 
when we enter a room cold and tired. but 
what about the same fire which the house- 
maid had allowed almost to go out, and 
buried the burning coals with 5 in. or 6 in. 
of fresh fuel! The first objection was a 
real one, if true. Personally, he found that 
if he burnt a gas fire in a room with no 
ventilation, a peculiar sensation of dryness 
was produced, but he had discovered that it 
is readily removed by opening the window 
an inch or two. This was therefore an 
advantage, and not a drawback; and there 
was certainly less draught in a room with a 
gas fire than a coal fire. With regard to 
cost, he would only say that he thought in 
his own house pes a by gas was slightly 
(10 per cent. or less) dearer than by coal; 
but that, like salt, it was not the amount 
that was consumed that costs the money, but 
the amount we waste. He gave some figures 
showing the enormous increase in the employ- 
ment of gas stoves during the last ten years 
—figures which proved that it was the small 
consumers and poorer people who were using 
shem more and more. 

Other sources of heat were available for 
sitting-rooms: electric heaters, anthracite 
stoves open or closed, coke and other smoke- 
less fuels. Of these, electric heaters were 
becoming more and more used, and, since the 
electric companies had wisely reduced their 
prices for current, he had no doubt that they 
would rapidly be introduced into houses; 
emitting no smoke and no fumes, they were 
bright and cheery, requiring only a switch 
to turn them on and off. They were ideal 
from the point of view of a sanitarian (except 
that they did not help in the ventilation of a 
room), and he wished them all success. 
Anthracite open fires were absolutely smoke- 
less; they gave a great heat, they were 
efficient ventilators, but the fire was not so 
bright or quite so lively as a bituminous coal 
fire, and it was somewhat difficult to light. 
He did not believe that it was costly im 
burning, although the coal was dearer than 
ordinary coal. Closed stoves, mostly of 
French and German origin, burning anthra- 


‘cite were more and more used; they were 


alight night and day, need only be stoked 
once in twenty-four hours, were very 
economical (his cost 3d. for twenty-four 
hours), but they were cheerless things, and 
in his opinion were best fitted for dining- 
rooms, which were only used at certain inter- 
vals of the day, or in halls or passages, 
where they were excellent. Oil stoves were 
cheap and economical, very useful in halls 
and passages, but not quite suitable for 
sitting and bed rooms. Hot-water and steam 
systems through a house were not common in 
England, but he thought that by reason of 
their economy and labour-saving advantages 
they would be more employed. 

He wished to emphasise the fact that he 
had aimed at proving that the problem of a 
smoky atmosphere from house warming was 
not a hopeless one, that what he and a few 
others had done was to show one way, not 
all the ways. Our first great fight must be to 
insist on smokeless cooking, and fortunately 
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it was the easiest to obtain, because cook 
was already converted, and to get rid of the 
open coal cooker we have only to substitute 
an easily-managed coke boiler. Smokeless 
cooking would rid us of 600,000 dirty chim- 
neys, and the effect would be so enormous 
that our proselytising would no longer be 
required. If we obtained this, smokeless 
heating would follow in due time, and for 
those who insist on having an open coal fire, 
it should be a sine gud non that only those 
grates are allowed which had already been 
tested by some public authority as to their 
efficiency. Not for many years would it be 
possible to eliminate entirely the open coal 
sitting-room fire. ‘ 

He appealed to all those who were inter- 
ested in public health, to those who delight 
in architecture and in art, to those who 
preach efficiency and economy, and to those 
who prize a clean house and a clean collar, to 
ponder over this question themselves. Do 
not let anyone consider that his or her little 
mite will not help. Every person who 
became a smoke abater in his own house 
became a centre from which information 
could be given to others, and small beginnings 
would lead to great endings. If public 
opinion could once be aroused to the grand 
results which would follow the cleansing of 
an atmosphere; if the inhabitants of the 
cities of England could be made to believe 
that the sun could once again pour his benefi- 
cent light and heat into the dark corners of 
our streets, he for one could not doubt that 
they would demand that steps should be 
taken to bring about this most desirable end, 
and terminate once and for all the murkiness 
and dulness of the atmosphere, which we all 
dread and deplon 

Coke as Domestic Fuel. 

Sir Charlies Cookson had prepared a paper 
on “Coke (charred coal) as Domestic Fuel,” 
which was, in his absence, read by Dr. 
Mortimer. The author narrated his own ex- 
perience of the use of coke as the only fuel in 
the seven grates in his own house at Cheyne- 
walk. When he first came to London from 
Egypt, disgusted at the contrast of the atmo- 
sphere, he determined not to contribute to 
the nuisance, and that the only way to abate 
smoke was not to create it, and that was to 
burn only smokeless fuel. He tried anthra- 
cite for a time, but soon took to coke on 
account of its greater cheapness as well as 
its far higher power of radiating heat, The 
initial difficulty which he found in the use 
of both these smokeless fuels was in light- 
ing them, but he easily overcame that by 
putting under the grate an iron pipe con- 
nected with the gas service of the house, 
and perforated by air holes at the side so 
that the gas when lit reached the coke laid 
on the lower bars of the grate. The flow 
of gas was controlled by a Bunsen burner 
higher up in the pipe. It took about ten 
minutes to ignite the coke, and after that 
the gas was turned off, and the fire kept up 
for the rest of the day by coke alone. In 
this way he believed he had satisfactorily 
solved the question of the abolition of that 
large part of the smoke nuisance which arose 
from the domestic chimney. 

Smoke Abatement in Leeds. 

Professor J. B. Cohen (Leeds University) 
placed before the Conference the work of 
the Leeds Smoke Abatement Society. It 
was estimated that 4,000 tons of coal were 
daily consumed in Leeds, which, at 4 per 
cent., meant 20 tons of soot passing into the 
air. As to the remedies for the domestic 
hearth there was no doubt that the evil of smoke 
might be met if more attention were paid to 
the use of gas fire. From experiments he 
had made he Was CONnvine ed that, with proper 
chimney draught, the alleged emission of 
noxious gases into a room was a myth, As 
to the emission of black smoke from factory 
chimneys the system of municipal smoke in- 
Spection was ridiculous, especially when one 
considered that the smoke inspector was 
generally a former fireman or stoker who was 
probably receiving not more than the wages 
of a skilled artisan. To meet the difficulty 
his Society had pressed for the inclusion of 
all factory chimneys in the Alkali Act, so as 
to place the whole matter of smoke in the 
hands of experts, just as the control of 
noxious fumes were under the careful super- 
vision of the Government alkali inspectors. 
a Government departments had declined 
> Teceive a deputation on the subject, but, 





nevertheless, in the North were still 
convinced that were the lines which 
were most conducive to the effective solution 
of the smoke problem. 


The Acids of Smoke. 

Dr. Samuel Rideal, in a paper on 
this subject, discussed the evil effects 
arising from the acid gases associated 
with all kinds of coal-smoke. He pointed 
out their injurious action on exposed 
fabrics and on building stones, and drew 
attention to Dolomite limestone in icular, 
of which Westminster Palace was built, as a 
stone which appeared to be most affected, 
owing to the solubility of the magnesium 
sulphate formed. Oolitic and Portland lime- 
stones, of which St. Paul’s is built, he found 
contained little or no magnesium carbonate, 
and were far more durable in acid town air. 
A baryta wash seemed to be one of the best 
antidotes. With regard to iron, as in the 
case of Charing Cross station, also the 
found that it rusted in the presence of sul- 
phuric acid at a far greater rate than iron in 
a country railway-station. As they came 
nearer to London the sulphur in the iron in- 
creased. Twelve miles from London it 
amounted to about 3 per cent. of sulphate of 
iron in the oxide of iron, while in London 
itself the iron rust had a quantity of sul- 
phate which was about 10 per cent. of the 
oxide of iron. The agitation within recent 
years in Parliament for the removal of the 
sulphur clauses from coal-gas Acts, elicited 
the fact that the amount of sulphur given 
from coal was a thousand times greater than 
from gas, which, in the opinion of the 
author, was a thousand times more important. 
He referred to the possibility of the elimina- 
tion of the free sulphur from coke, which 
would remove the chief objection to its ex- 
tended use, and pointed out that coke, being 
free from black, sooty, and oily particles, the 
gases contained therein were more diffusible, 
quickly become dissipated into the greater 


| volume of air, and when condensed by rain, 


or by contact with cold surfaces, were more 
dilute and less harmful than the correspond- 
ing amount of acid produced from coal 
consumption. 

Inistribution of Producer-Gas. 

Mr. A. 8S. E. Ackermann spoke as to 
“The Distribution of Producer-Gas as a 
Means of Alleviating the Smoke Nuisance.” 
To combat the smoke fiend his proposal was 
that producer-gas should be distributed to 
houses for warming and cooking, and to 
factories for industrial purposes. Producer- 
gas was made from the cheapest coal, and 
could be produced even on a smal] scale for 
34d. per 1,000 cubic feet. Producer-gas was 
suitable for practically all purposes for which 
ordinary gas could be used, except that it 
would not do for illuminating. Any such 
scheme must necessarily be very costly in 
the case of London; but, while recognising 
that the cost of such a scheme would be 
very great, they must not forget what an 
extremely costly thing the fog was to 
London, and how far-reaching were its evil 
effects. The Hon. Rollo Russell estimated 
that the total cost of fogs in London was 
over 5,000,000/. per annum, and so one year’s 
cost would provide capital enough for a very 
large scheme. 


Smoke Prevention and Coal Conservation. 
Mr. Arthur J. Martin, in a paper on 
this subject, also advocated the use of 
gas in the way proposed by Mr. Ackermann 
but was in favour of coal-gas being use 
because of the nuisance which would arise 
from the breaking-up of the streets if a new 
company was introduced. He suggested that 
gas should be generated at the pit’s mouth, 
and conveyed to London in steel pipes at 
high pressure. A single line of 6-ft. pipe 
would bring from the Yorkshire consis a 
supply of gas equal in heating power to the 
whole of the coal burnt in the metropolis. 
The general substitution of gas for coal 
would do away with smoky fogs, not only 
without cost, but at a positive saving to the 
community. It would also relieve the streets 
from a large volume of slow and heavy 
traffic, and by supplying cheap fuel along the 
whole length of the pipe line would give 
facilities for the removal of manufacturing 
industries from the cities to the country. 
Considerable discussion followed the papers. 
Mr. Aitken observed that, at the 
new Government offices at Westminster, the 
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nse, 


Office of Works had been », aking tests of 
grates, and they were convince {hat at the 
— day grates could be supplied which 
- - Without a large production 
Mr. T. C. Horsfall referred to ¢} 
grate which he had at use at his pews — 
and said he was prepared to pay all the 
costs of testing this grate, which was not 
tented 


pa a 

Dr. Ormandy (Warrington) said that 
people had to take houses as they were. _ 
therefore he thought the societies should try 
and at the architectural societies and the 
buil s’ societies to get them to move in the 
matter. 

Mr. 7 43. Marsh (Manchester) deprecated 
trying to ot the nuisance remedied by legis. 
lation, an urged that the way to get, manu- 
facturers to use smoke-prevention apparatus 
was to show that there was economy in doing 


80. 

Mr. Kari Maskel pointed out that the 
effect of sulphuric acid on iron was not to 
be measured by the actual quantity which 
might be found in the iron, for its action 
was continual. 

A resolution, moved by Mr. Des Veeux, to 
the effect that the London County Council 
be asked to seek powers to enforce smokeless 
methods of cooking in all new houses was 


re : 

Mr. A. J. Martin moved a resolution to the 
effect that the Sanitary Institute and the 
Smoke Abatement Society be asked to join 
in a memorial to the Government setting 
forth the urgency of dealing with the 
question. : 

This was put to the meeting, and declared 


a ~~ 


THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY 
ENGINEERS. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. J. A. 
Crowther, Professor E. G. Croker took the 
chair at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednes- 
day night at the annual dinner of this In- 
stitute. Amongst those also present were 
Messrs. W. J. Dibden, W. E. Riley, Baidwin 
Latham, W. F. Smith, W. Whitaker, A. J. 
Martin, C. E. Butcher (Chairman of the 
Council), H. W. Hoskins (Hon. Secretary), 


etc. 

Mr. R. Wright proposed the toast of 
the ‘‘ Houses of Parliament,” which was 
acknowledged by Mr, E. Bond, M.P. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham, in submitting the 
toast of the ‘Institute of Sanitary En- 
gineers,” said that in his younger days they 
had no institution to assist them in their 
work. The only literature they had in those 
days were the reports of the General Board 
of Health. He was glad that that Institute 
had been established to assist the sanitary 
engineers, for what was the — - 

i engineers was far more che 
emt of the British public. The matters 
which they had discussed at their meeting: 
were of the most useful character, a 
embraced such questions as those of ro 
bined drainage or separate drainage, _— 
was a very vexed — on ag 
thousands of pounds had been spent i oe 
expenses. They had also considered whether 
iron or earthenware pipes should be used od 
house drainage; the sewage disposal in the 
case of towns, villages, and country houses 
flood disposal ; and the disposal of the wens 
of towns. He thought there wa @ me 
field open to them, for there was & ~ 
difference between the sanitary cones = 
the northern and southern portions © — 
land. In the south they had much healthiet 
populations, because they had acne Sas 
systems for the disposal of sevsse iio 
for them to forward the princ!pi’s 0 ~ 
tary science, so that in future * of om 
might be brought up to the s! andare 
eo W. J. Dibden said that Mr. ens 
Latham, in the few words he had a . _ 
to them, had shown the scope of t Sa it 
tute, and, as they were @” mane i 
was needless for him to dilate © 
oe E. Butcher (Chairman of 
Council) said the Association ws (oo 
having an energetic body of  eadd 
their Council and as officers. ‘a a 
specially mention Mr. Hoskins, ¢ coik 

who had done such 800) tgs 
since his appointment that the Insts 
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rapidly extending its influence, which would 
be made apparent to all members on the 
publication of the transactions early in the 
new vear. An institution which brought 
together a large number of gentlemen engaged 
in sanitary work in a private capacity, and 
also gentlemen in the service of various 
municipal authorities, was bound to have dis- 
cussions Which were of benefit to both 
branches of the profession. Their Institute 
with such a combination of members should, 
in the near future, bring influence to bear on 
the Government to appoint that much talked 
about and sorely needed Minister of Public 
Health. Last summer they had a successful 
meeting at Southampton, and next year the 
meeting would take place at Manchester. 
During the year seventy-four new members 
had been enrolled, forty-one of whom had 
been elected in the last six months. <A 
number of gentlemen present in the engineer- 
ing and architectural world had also joined 
the Institute as hon. members. At their 
reent London examination seventeen candi- 
dates presented themselves, while at Shef- 
field they had eight candidates. In con 
lusion, he thought the Institute was to be 
ongratulated on having their chairman as 
their President for 1906, for he had already 
given an example of his good intentions. 

Mr. W. J. Dibden next proposed the 
toast of “Kindred Associations,” and men- 

ned that they had with them gentlemen 
sociated with the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Royal Institute of British 

\rchitects, the Royal Sanitary Institute, and 
ther associations. 

Mr. W. Whitaker (late Chairman of the 
Council of the Royal Sanitary Institute) re. 
plied, and said there was room for a great 
many societies, He thought the sanitary 
engineers were right in having their own 

ety, for they would be able to assist 
themselves, and also assist other societies. 

Mr. J. Farley proposed the toast of “ The 

Mr. W. E. Riley responded, and said that 
hen the present King was attacked with 
typhoid fever his first conscious words were : 
“If I were not a prince I would try to be 
i: plumber.” Subsequently he (the speaker) 
was telling this tale to a shop-keeper, and the 
shop-keeper said: “If I were not a shop- 
keeper | would be a sanitarian.” If they 
st their minds back and remembered the 
xind of sanitation which existed thirty years 
igo, and then saw the modern scientific inter- 
pretation of the word sanitation, they ought 
to be exceedingly grateful that such societies 
a this had been organised, and were 
flourishing, 

Mr. Riviere also responded to the toast. 
The toasts of “The Press” and “The 


, 


Chairman” were also drunk. 
PAYMENT OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS 
BY SALARIES. 
_ Tue Building Act Committee of the London 
\ounty Council reported as follows at the 
meeting of the Council on Tuesday :— 
The Council, on December 8, 1903, referred it to 
8 to report whether it was advisable that the 
should exercise the powers conferred upon 
t. 158 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
vy fixed salaries to district surveyors instead 
their being remunerated ag at present by fees, 
¢ regard being had to the statutory responsibility 
the district. surveyors for the stability _of bui'd- 
es, et being in no way lessened. For some 
ne | to the passing of this reference by the 
OunCH “il subsequently, we have given most 
i sideration to the question of the pay- 
) strict surveyors by salaries, and in the 
ding Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1905, pro- 
SIONS ¢ inserted with the object of facilitating 
ne int ction of a proper system of payment by 
“anes These provisions were, with other parts 
e withdrawn, and we have, therefore, since 
Sider vhether the Council could advantageously 
af ts 4 powers conferred upon it by sect. 158 
‘le Loudon Building Act, 1894. 
*- not appear to ug to be necessary to dwell 
y ‘th upon the desirableness of substituting 
we 8 es for the present system of payment 
~ /€es. but it is, ef course, very important to 
sider carefully whether the change can be 
“led \\ ithout detriment to the public interests 
vit injustice to the existing district sur- 
Pn base regards the first point we would, how- 
ant ot that in the districts just outside London, 
‘, .% throughout the country, the officials en- 
a td th the supervision of building operations 
 emuverated by salaries paid direct by public 
The and not by fees paid by the eye 
i SOrk has to be supervised by them. @ are 
, "ly of opinion that the existence in London 
of public officials remunerated by fees 
‘he public is an anomaly, and that any 
proposals for substituting a system of 
Y salaries would be in accord with public 





As regards the question of practicability we think 
that before stating the conclusion we have arrived 
at, it may be convenient to indicate briefly the 

‘ition of district surveyors under the London 
suilding Acts. For the purposes of the administra- 
tion of the London Building Acts, London is 
divided into districts, to each of which is appointed 
a district surveyor, whose duty it is to see that the 
provisions of the Acts are complied with, and in 
cases where there is any breach of such provisions 
to take proceedings in respect thereof, or to notify 
the Council if the provisions so contravened relate 
ye matter with which he is not authorised to 
eal. 

Broadly speaking, it is unnecessary for a person 
erecting or altering a building to make any appli- 
cation to the Council so long ag he complies with 
the provisions of the London Building Acts but 
in many cases the Council has a discretionary 
power to allow some departure from the strict 
provisions of the Acts. 

The district surveyors are remunerated for their 
services by fees paid by the builders according to 
a fixed scale laid down in the third schedule of 
the London Building Act, 1894 In dangerous 
structure cases the Council, who may employ any 
competent surveyor, but as a matter of practice 
empioys the district surveyor, pays his fee and 
recovers it from the owner of the property, and in 
certain cases the Council also pays a fee to district 
surveyors for special services performed. 

Sect. 158 of the Act of 1894 provides that “ the 
Council may at any time by order cause such fixed 
salary as they may determine to be paid to any 
district. surveyor by way of remuneration instead of 
fees, so that the amount of such remuneration 
be not less than the amount of the average of the 
fees for the last seven completed years preceding such 
determination, and thereupon the fees which would 
have been payable to such district surveyor in 
pursuance of this Act shall be paid to the Council 
and carried to the credit of the County Fund.” 

By sect. 160 of the Act a district surveyor is 
required to send to the Council within seven days 
after the first day of every month a return of all 
work supervised and specia] services performed by 
him in the exercise of his office within the previous 
month, and of all fees charged or received in 
respect thereof; and by sect. 162 the superintending 
architect is required to examine such returns and 
report to the Council if anything therein specified 
appears to be in any respect fraudulent or in- 
correct. The gross totals of the fees received by 


district surveyers during the seven years ended 
December 31, 1904, as stated in these returns, are 
as follows 


Gross fees for the 
district of Penge 
which by the Lo- 
cal Government 
Act, 1899, was 
constituted an 


Gross fees for urban district 








whole county. council, 
DEOE wicconecdace £49,152 12 3 .... £49918 9 
BE actcd bee ke ce 50.281 1 4 .... @0 7 9 
BE bre eeeudaee 51,203 0 2 .... 66212 7 
WE ascavievanee ORS14:38 34.4. BESS 
BD kas woven tess 40,460 17 9 ..:.. 1:6 6 
, OPE ETe Pee 52.525 13 0 
BOR oievcewn tess: See we 3% 
357,669 11 1 2,430 14 10 
2,430 14 10 ———me 
Total gross receipts — Ho 
for 7 years ended 
31st December, 
19°4, excluding 
POMGG ..cceees 355,238 16 3 
Average of receipts 
for 7 years ended 
1904, excluding 
FO cc kan css £50,748 8 0 
ee eee name memrnaneten . 


It will be seen that the fees show an upward 
tendency, and that on these figures there would be 
a balance in favour of the Council of about 2,000i., 
if the Council determined to proceed under sect. 158 
of the Act and pay district surveyors by salaries. 
If it should be necessary for the purposes of such 
determination to calculate the salaries from the fees 
received during the seven years ending December 31, 
1905, there is no reason to anticipate that when 
the figures for 1905 are available they will show 
any decrease on the figures for 1904, or that there 
will be any diminution in the estimated balance in 
favour of the Council. Eke : 

It will be seen, therefore, that it is possible for 
the Council to at once determine that district 
surveyors shall be paid by salary at an early date 
without involving any charge on the rates. We 
do not, however, think that this alone would be 
sufficient, as the work of a district might greatly 
increase or decrease after the salary for the district 
had been fixed. Moreover, the present districts 
vary both in area and value remuneration received 
by the existing district surveyors ranging from 
about 2,000. to 200’. The conditions of service of 
the district surveyors also vary; some are wholly 
unrestricted as to private practice; some are pro- 
hibited from practising in their own districts, but 
may practise elsewhere and others (those appointed 
since 1890) are required to give their whole time to 
the duties and are prohibited from taking any 
private practice whatever. The Council has for 
years past, as opportunities haye occurred, sought 
to make the districts more uniform in value and 
area. We therefore think that if the Council should 
determine to pay district surveyors by salaries, it 
should at the same time lay down the lines upon 
which future rearrangements of districts should 
sroceed, and we have accordingly drawn up what 
for conven'ence of reference may be termed a model 
scheme. This scheme provides for the division of 
London into thirty-three districts, each district con- 
sisting, as far as possible, of one or more commie 
electoral divisions. We suggest that for sixteen p. 
these districts a salary of 1.0002, a year net, for 
eleven districts a salary. of 8001. a year net. a 
for the remaining six districts a salary of 5002. a 











year net should be paid to the district surveyor, 


and that in each case the expense of the necessary 
clerical and professional assistance required by the 
district surveyor, and the office expenses, should be 
borne by the Council. 

The total estimated cost of the scheme is about 
40,2451., and as the fees received during the year 
ended December 31, 1904, amounted to nearly 53,0001., 
there would be, if it were possible to adopt the 
scheme in its entirety on a certain date, a very 
substantial margin to secure the Council against 
loss by shrinkage of fees, etc. There ase, however, 








at the present moment, fifty-seven district sur- 
veyors’ districts, seven of which are vicant, and 
the scheme could not be put into operation at once 

without involving the compulsory retirement of 
seventeen district surveyors, and thereby entailing 
the payment of a large amount of compensation. 

We are of opinion, however, that if the Council 
proceeds at once to exercise the powers it possesses 
under sect. 158 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
many of the present district surveyors will be pre- 
pared to co-operate with the Council with a view 
to facilitating the speedy adoption, and ensuring 
the success, of the model scheme, or a scheme similar 
to it in all essential respects. 

We would point out that the question of the 
payment of district surveyors by salaries was con- 
sidered by the Council on June 17, 1890, and July 1, 
1890, and that the Building Act Committee at that 
time reported as follows :— 

“Tf the plan were adopted of paying district 
surveyors a fixed salary based upon the average 
fees for the previous three years (and this, it 
appears from the Act, must be the basis for such 
payment), we think that injustice might be done 
to a district surveyor in whose district building 
operations were increasing, because although extra 
work would devolve upon him, the Council! would 
be receiving the increased fees. The system would 
be equally unsatisfactory in the case of a district 
where the fees might fall either from diminished 
building ‘operations, or from a cause which may 
be suggested, viz., that a salaried district sur- 
veyor might not be so anxious to recover the fees 
as at ——, 

We have very carefully considered the reasons 
which led the Council in 1890 to decide to continue 
the system of payment by fees, and we are of 
opinion that the first, which was based on the 
probability of the amount of work in any given 
district varying from time to time, will be adequately 
met by the adoption of a model scheme such as we 
have suggested. As to the possibility of loss of 
fees it has to be remembered that the conditions 
of service have largely changed since 1890, and we 
do not fear that district surveyors will, if paid 
fixed salaries, be less anxious than they are at 
present to recover the fees due from builders. 

There are two further points to which we would 
draw attention. First, as to the collection of the 
fees payable to district surveyors; this we think 
conid be most conveniently and economically per 
formed by the district surveyors. In the second 
place, the fees payable to district surveyors for 
the duties which they will be required to perform 
under the London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 
1905, will be payable to the district surveyors 
whether district surveyors are paid in future by 
salaries or continue to receive their remuneration 
as at present from the fees paid by builders. The 
greater part of the fees payable under this Act will. 
however, cease when existing bu'ldings have been 
dealt with. Moreover, we anticipate that if the 
Council adopt the model scheme suggested, it will 
be possible to arrange for district surveyors ap- 
pointed in the future to accept a fixed salary to 
cover all services performed by them under any of 
the Building Acts. 

There are at the present moment seven districts 
vacant, and, owing to some of the present district 
surveyors being of an advanced age, it is not un- 
likely that more vacancies will occur in the near 
future. Some of the vacant districig have been 
vacant for a considerable time, and it is extremely 
desirable that permanent arrangements should be 
made for their supervision without further delay. 
The present time is therefore an opportune one 
for the Council to deal with the matter, and such 
a favourable opportunity is not likely to occur 
again in the near future. For financial reasons it 
would be most convenient that the change, if 
adopted, should take effect as from April 1, 1906. 
As there will be a great deal of work in connexion 
with the detail arrangements which will have to 
be made if the Council shall decide to pay district 
surveyors by salaries, it is most desirable that the 
matter should be dealt with by the Council, if 
possible, before the recess. We have been in com- 
munication with the Finance Committee on the sub- 
ject, and as soon as they are prepared to report we 
will submit definite recommendations to the Council. 

We would add that we are advised that the 
responsibility of the district surveyors will be in 
no way altered. or their status affected. if the 
Council shall decide to pay them by salaries. 

In the meantime, in view of the importance of 
the matter and in order to enable our proposals 
to be easily tinderstood, we have caused a cartoon 
*nlan. showing the existing districts, to be ex- 
hibited in the Council chamber, and also one show- 
ing the districts as proposed in the “ model” 
scheme.” é 2 

The matter was not discussed at Tuesday’s 


meeting. 


Pusiic Batus, Gootr.—Major E. Hind, V.D., 
laid the foundation-stone of new public baths for 
Goole on the 6th inst. The plans for the baths 
have been prepared by Mr. E. H. Barber, Surveyor 
to the Goole Urban Council, and the estimated 
cost of the complete building is 3,0002. The 
scheme includes a swimming bath, contained in 
a room 86 ft. long by 46 ft. wide, with dressing 
boxes and galleries, shower, needle, and soap 
baths, The swimming bath is 75 ft. long by 
30 ft. wide, the depth ranging from 3 ft. to 6 ft, 
There are also three private slipper baths, and 
the baths will be complete with offices, store- 
rooms, laundry, calorifier, and boiler-house, 
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it was the easiest to obtain, because cook 
was already converted, and to get rid of the 
open coal cooker we have only to substitute 
an easily-managed coke boiler. Smokeless 
cooking would rid us of 600,000 dirty chim- 
neys, and the effect would be so enormous 
that our proselytising would no longer be 
required. If we obtained this, smokeless 
heating would follow in due time, and for 
those who insist on having an open coal fire, 
it should be a sine qud non that only those 
grates are allowed which had already been 
tested by some public authority as to their 
efficiency. Not for many years would it be 
possible to eliminate entirely the open coal 
sitting-room fire. . 

He appealed to all those who were inter- 
ested in public health, to those who delight 
in architecture and in art, to those who 
preach efliciency and economy, and to those 
who prize a clean house and a clean collar, to 
ponder over this question themselves. Do 
not let anyone consider that his or her little 
mite will not help. Every person who 
became a smoke abater in his own house 
became a centre from which information 
could be given to others, and small beginnings 
would lead to great endings. If public 
opinion could once be aroused to the grand 
results which would follow the cleansing of 
an atmosphere; if the inhabitants of the 
cities of England could be made to believe 
that the sun could once again pour his benefi- 
cent light and heat into the dark corners of 
our streets, he for one could not doubt that 
they would demand that steps should be 
taken to bring about this most desirable end, 
and terminate once and for all the murkiness 
and dulness of the atmosphere, which we all 
dread and deplore. 

Coke as Domestic Fuel. 

Sir Charles Cookson had prepared a paper 
on “Coke (charred coal) as Domestic Fuel,” 
which was, in his absence, read by Dr. 
Mortimer. The author narrated his own ex- 
perience of the use of coke as the only fuel in 
the seven grates in his own house at Cheyne- 
walk. When he first came to London from 
Egypt, disgustetl at the contrast of the atmo- 
sphere, he determined not to contribute to 
the nuisance. and that the only way to abate 
smoke was not to create it, and that was to 
burn only smokeless fuel. He tried anthra- 
cite for a time, but soon took to coke on 
account of its greater cheapness as well as 
its far higher power of radiating heat. The 
initial difficulty which he found in the use 
of both these smokeless fuels was in light- 
ing them, but he easily overcame that by 
putting under the grate an iron pipe con- 
nected with the gas service of the house, 
and perforated by air holes at the side so 
that the gas when lit reached the coke laid 
on the lower bars of the grate. The flow 
of gas was controlled by a Bunsen burner 
higher up in the pipe. It took about ten 
minutes to ignite the coke, and after that 
the gas was turned off, and the fire kept up 
for the rest of the day by coke alone. In 
this way he believed he had satisfactorily 
solved the question of the abolition of that 
large part of the smoke nuisance which arose 
from the domestic chimney. 

Smoke Abatement in Leeds. 

Professor J. B. Cohen (Leeds University) 
placed before the Conference the work of 
the Leeds Smoke Abatement Society. It 
was estimated that 4,000 tons of coal were 
daily consumed in Leeds, which, at $4 per 
cent., meant 20 tons of soot passing into the 
air. As to the remedies for the domestic 
hearth there was no doubt that the evil of smoke 
might be met if more attention were paid to 
the use of gas fire. From experiments he 
had made he was convinced that, with proper 
chimney draught, the alleged emission of 
noxious gases into a room was a myth. As 
to the emission of black smoke from factory 
chimneys the system of municipal smoke in- 
spection was ridiculous, especially when one 
considered that the smoke inspector was 
generally a former fireman or stoker who was 
probably receiving not more than the wages 
of a skilled artisan. To meet the difficulty 
his Society had pressed for the inclusion of 
all fac tory chimneys in the Alkali Act, SO as 
to place the whole matter of smoke in the 
hands of experts, just as the control of 
noxious fumes were under the careful super- 
vision of the Government alkali inspectors. 
lhe Government departments had declined 
to receive a deputation on the subject, but, 





nevertheless, they in the North were still 
convinced that were the lines which 
were most conducive to the effective solution 
of the smoke problem. 


The Acids of Smoke. 

Dr. Samuel Rideal, in a paper on 
this subject, discussed the evil effects 
arising from the acid gases associa 
with all kinds of coal-smoke. He pointed 
out their injurious action on exposed 
fabrics and on building stones, and drew 
attention to Dolomite limestone in pai icular, 
of which Westminster Palace was built, as a 
stone which appeared to be most affected, 
owing to the solubility of the magnesium 
sulphate formed. Oolitic and Portland lime- 
stones, of which St. Paul’s is built, he found 
contained little or no magnesium carbonate, 
and were far more durable in acid town air. 
A baryta wash seemed to be one of the best 
antidotes. With regard to iron, as in the 
case of Charing Cross station, also the 
found that it rusted in the presence of sul- 
phuric acid at a far greater rate than iron in 
a country railway-station. As they came 
nearer to London the sulphur in the iron in- 
creased. Twelve miles from London it 
amounted to about 3 per cent. of sulphate of 
iron in the oxide of iron, while in London 
itself the iron rust had a quantity of sul- 
phate which was about 10 per cent. of the 
oxide of iron. The agitation within recent 
years in Parliament for the removal of the 
sulphur clauses from coal-gas Acts, elicited 
the fact that the amount of sulphur given 
from coal was a thousand times greater than 
from gas, which, in the opinion of the 
author, was a thousand times more important. 
He referred to the possibility of the elimina- 
tion of the free sulphur from coke, which 
would remove the chief obiection to its ex- 
tended use, and pointed out that coke, being 
free from black, sooty, and oily particles, the 
gases contained therein were more diffusible, 
quickly become dissipated into the greater 
volume of air, and when condensed by rain, 
or by contact with cold surfaces, were more 
dilute and less harmful than the correspond- 
ing amount of acid produced from coal 
consumption. 

Distribution of Producer-Gas. 

Mr. A. 8. E. Ackermann spoke as to 
“The Distribution of Producer-Gas as a 
Means of Alleviating the Smoke Nuisance.” 
To combat the smoke fiend his proposal was 
that producer-gas should be distributed to 
houses for warming and cooking, and. to 
factories for industrial purposes. Producer- 
gas was made from the cheapest coal, and 
could be produced even on a small] scale for 
4d. per 1,000 cubic feet. Producer-gas was 
suitable for practically all purposes for which 
ordinary gas could be used, except that it 
would not do for illuminating. Any such 
scheme must necessarily be very costly in 
the case of London; but, while recognising 
that the cost of such a scheme would be 
very great, they must not forget what an 
extremely costly thing the fog was to 
London, and how far-reaching were its ‘evil 
effects. The Hon. Rollo Russell estimated 
that the total cost of fogs in London was 
over 5,000,0007. per annum, and so one year’s 
cost would provide capital enough for a very 
large scheme. 


Smoke Prevention and Coal Conservation. 


Mr. Arthur J. Martin, in a paper on 
this subject, also advocated the use of 
gas in the way proposed by Mr. Ackermann, 
but was in favour of coal-gas being used 
because of the nuisance which would arise 
from the breaking-up of the streets if a new 
company was introduced. He suggested that 
gas should be generated at the pit’s mouth, 
and conveyed to London in steel pipes at 
high pressure. A single line of 6-ft. pipe 
would bring from the Yorkshire coalfields a 
supply of gas equal in heating power to the 
whole of the coal burnt in the metropolis. 
The general substitution of gas for coal 
would do away with smoky fogs, not only 
without cost, but at a positive saving to the 
community. It would also relieve the streets 
from a large volume of slow and heavy 
traffic, and by supplying cheap fuel along the 
whole length of the pipe line would give 
facilities for the removal of manufacturing 
industries from the cities to the country. 

Considerable discussion followed the papers, 

Mr. Aitken Berry observed that, at the 
new Government offices at Westminster, the 








Office of Works had been making tes; of 
grates, and were convinced that at the 
present day grates could be supplied hich 
could consume coal without a large prodi, tion 
of smoke. 

Mr. T. C. Horsfall referred to the Amott 
grate which he had at use at his own house, 
and said he was prepared to pay all the 
costs of testing this grate, which was not 
patented. 

Dr. Ormandy (Warrir ngton) said that poor 
people had to take houses as they were, and 
therefore he thought the societies should try 
and get at the architectural societies and the 
builders’ societies to get them to move in the 


matter. 

Mr. T. G. Marsh (Manchester) deprecated 
trying to the nuisance remedied by legis. 
lation, and urged that the way to get manu- 
facturers to use smoke-prevention apparatus 
was to show that there was economy in doing 


so. 

Mr. Karl Maskel pointed out that the 
effect of sulphuric acid on iron was not to 
be measured by the actual quantity which 
might be found in the iron, for its action 
was continual. 

A resolution, moved by Mr. Des Veeux, to 
the effect that the London County Council 
be asked to seek powers to enforce smokeless 
methods of cooking in all new houses was 
rejected. 

r, A. J. Martin moved a resolution to the 
effect. that the Sanitary Institute and the 
Smoke Abatement Society be asked to join 
in a memorial to the Government setting 
forth the urgency of dealing with the 
question. ; 

This was put to the meeting, and declared 


carried. 
pe Rice SP 


THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY 
ENGINEERS. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. J. A. 
Crowther, Professor E. G. Croker took the 
chair at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednes- 
day night at the annual dinner of this In- 
stitute. Amongst those also present were 
Messrs. W. J. Dibden, W. E. Riley, Baldwin 
Latham, W. F. Smith, W. Whitaker, A. J. 
Martin, C. E. Butcher (Chairman of the 
Council), H. W. Hoskins (Hon. Secreiary), 


etc. 3 
Mr. R. Wright proposed the toast of 

the ‘‘Houses of Parliament,” which was 

acknowledged by Mr. E. Bond, M.P. 

Mr. dwin Latham, in submitting the 
toast of the ‘‘Institute of Sanitary En- 
gineers,” said that in his younger days they 
had no institution to assist them in their 
work, The only literature they had in those 
days were the reports of the General Board 
of Health. He was glad that that Institute 
had been established to assist the sanitary 
engineers, for what was to the interest of 
sanitary engineers was far more to the 
interests of the British public. ‘The matters 
which they had discussed at their meetings 
were of the most useful character, and 
embraced such questions as those of com- 
bined drainage or separate drainage, which 
was a very vexed question on which 
thousands of pounds had been spent in w 
expenses. They had also considered whether 
iron or earthenware pipes should be used - 
house drainage; the sewage disposal in the 
case of towns, villages, and country houses ; 
flood disposal ; and the disposal of the waste 
of towns. He thought there was 4 = 
field open to them, for there was ® V0. 
difference between the sanitary Sonditions 0 
the northern and southern portions ©! sais 
land. In the south they had much hea or 
populations, because they had more ome 
systems for the disposal of sewage. [' ' . 
for them to forward the principles ©! — 
tary science, so that in future t% 7 es 
might be brought up to the standar! 0! ™ 
= W. J. Dibden said that Mr. goto’ 
Latham, in the few words he had ages 
to them, had shown the scope of the ' t 
tute, and, as they were all _cgpengy 
was needless for him to dilate om ' 
see mad cE. Butcher (Chairms) Bie: 

i i Association was fo" 
having /am energetic body of gent/emen 
their Council and as officers. He wi 
specially mention Mr. Hoskins, ry oe 
secretary, who had done such £0 Aypeor 
since his appointment that the Institu 
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rapidly extending its influence, which would 
be made t to all members on the 
publication of the transactions early in the 
new year. An institution which brought 
together a large number of gentlemen engaged 
in sanitary work in a private capacity, and 
also gentlemen in the service of various 
municipal authorities, was bound to have dis- 
cussions Which were of benefit to both 
branches of the profession. Their Institute 
with such a combination of members should, 
in the near future, bring influence to bear on 
the Government to appoint that much talked 
about and sorely n Minister of Public 
Health. Last summer they had a successful 
meeting at Southampton, and next year the 
meeting would take place at Manchester. 
During the year seventy-four new members 
had been enrolled, forty-one of whom had 
been elected in the last six months. <A 
number of gentlemen present in the engineer- 
ing and architectural world had also joined 
the Institute as hon. members. At their 
recent London examination seventeen candi- 
dates presented themselves, while at Shef- 
feld they had eight candidates. In con 
clusion, he thought the Institute was to be 
congratulated on having their chairman as 
their President for 1906, for he had already 
given an example of his good intentions. 

Mr. W. J. Dibden next proposed the 
toast of “Kindred Associations,” and men- 
tioned that they had with them gentlemen 
associated with the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Royal Sanitary Institute, and 
other associations. 

Mr. W. Whitaker (late Chairman of the 
Council of the Royal Sanitary Institute) re. 
plied, and said there was room for a great 
many societies. He thought the sanitary 
engineers were right in having their own 
wciety, for they would be able to assist 
themselves, and also assist other societies. 

Mr. J. Farley proposed the toast of “The 
Visitors.” 

Mr. W. E. Riley responded, and said that 
when the present King was attacked with 
typhoid fever his first conscious words were : 
“If 1 were not a prince I would try to be 
a plumber.” Subsequently he (the speaker) 
was telling this tale to a shop-keeper, and the 
shop-keeper said: “If I were not a shop- 
keeper I would be a sanitarian.” If they 
cast their minds back and remembered the 
kind of sanitation which existed thirty years 
ago, and then saw the modern scientific inter- 
pretation of the word sanitation, they ought 
to be exceedingly grateful that such societies 
as this had been organised, and were 
flourishing. 

Mr. Riviere also responded to the toast. 
The toasts of “The Press” and “The 
Chairman” were also drunk. 


++ 
PAYMENT OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS 
BY SALARIES. 
Tue Building Act Committee of the London 
County Council reported as follows at the 
meeting of the Council on Tuesday :— 


“The Council, on December 8, 1903, referred it to 
us to report whether it was advisable that the 
Council should exercise the powers conferred upon 
It by sect. 158 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
to pay fixed salaries to district surveyors instead 
of their being remunerated as at present by fees, 
due regard being had to the statutory responsibility 
{ the district surveyors for the stability _of bui'd- 
ings, etc., being in no way lessened. For some 
ime prior to the passing of this reference by the 
Council, and subsequently, we have given most 
careful consideration to the question of the pay- 
ment district surveyors by salaries, and in the 
Lot Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1905, pro- 


Visions were inserted with the object of facilitating 
the introduction of a proper system of payment by 
Salar ie These provisions were, with other parts 


Ol the 


ll, withdrawn, and we have, therefore, since 
Considevod whether the Council could advantageousiy 
mre the powers conferred upon it by sect. 158 
o the London Building Act, 1894. 

it s not appear to us to be necessary to dwell 


at ar ngth upon the desirableness of substituting 
ixed sclaries for the present system of payment 
by fe. but it is, ef course, very important to 
consi¢ carefully whether the change can be 
ehect’ without detriment to the public interests 
and \ ‘hont injustice to the existing district sur- 


Yeyors. As regards the first point we would, how- 
ever, site that in the districts just outside London, 
and ai throughout the country, the officials en- 
truste’ with the supervision of building operations 
are unerated by salaries paid direct by public 
author ties and not by fees paid by the persons 
Whose work has to be supervised by them. We are 
Srong:: of opinion that the existence in London 
of @ class of public officials remunerated by fees 
Paid by the public is an anomaly, and that any 
Dractic.:| Is for substituting a system of 


= 


tic! propos 
Pet by salaries would be in accord with public 





As regards the question of practicability we think 
that before stating the conclusion we have arrived 
at, it may be convenient to indicate briefly the 
ee of district surveyors under the London 
building Acts, For the purposes of the administra- 
tion of the London Building Acts, London is 
divided into districts, to each of which is appointed 
a district surveyor, whose duty it is to see that the 
provisions of the Acts are complied with, and in 
cases where there is any breach of such provisions 
to take proceedings in respect thereof, or to notify 
the Council if the provisions so contravened relate 
2 ~ matter with which he is not authorised to 
eal. 

Broadly speaking, it is unnecessary for a person 
erecting or altering a building to make any appli- 
cation to the Council so long ag he complies with 
the provisions of the London Building Acts, but 
in Many cases the Council has a discretionary 
power to allow some departure from the strict 
provisions of the Acts. 

The district surveyors are remunerated for their 
services by fees paid by the builders according to 
a fixed scale laid down in the third schedule of 
the Londen Building Act, 1894, In dangerous 
structure cases the Council, who may employ any 
competent surveyor, but as a matter of practice 
empioys the district surveyor, pays his fee and 
recovers it from the owner of the property, and in 
certain cases the Council also pays a fee to district 
surveyors for special services performed. 

Sect. 158 of the Act of 1894 provides that “the 
Council may at any time by order cause such fixed 
salary as they may determine to be paid to any 
district surveyor by way of remuneration instead of 
fees, so that the amount of such remuneration 
be not less than the amount of the average of the 
fees for the last seven completed years preceding such 
determination, and thereupon the fees which would 
have been payable to such district surveyor in 
pursuance of this Act shall be paid to the Council 
and carried to the credit of the County Fund.” 

By sect. 160 of the Act a district surveyor is 
required to send to the Council within seven days 
after the first day of every month a return of all 
work supervised and special services performed by 
him in the exercise of his office within the previous 
month, and of all fees charged or received in 
respect thereof; and by sect. 162 the superintending 
architect is required to examine such returns and 
report to the Council if anything therein specified 
appears to be in any respect fraudulent or in- 
correct. The gross totals of the fees received by 
district surveyors during the seven years ended 
December 31, 1904, as stated in these returns, are 
as follows : 

Gross fees for the 
district of Penge 
which by the Lo- 
cal Government 
Act, 1899, was 
constituted an 


Gross fees for urban district 


whole county. council, 
PE kickin sauces £49,152 12 3 .... £49918 9 
og ST Te 50,281 1 4 .... 610 7 9 
SEP cbc0 ncaeiess 51,208 0 2 .... 66212 7 
BE enh 60 ee oes 52,114 11 1 .... 520 9 3 
ere 49,450 17 9 .... 128 6 6 
BONE whine sheesecs 52.535 13 0 
BO cswi cues Cane 52,931 15 6 
357,669 11 1 2,430 14 10 
2,430 14 10 ——— 
Total gross receipts —— -—~-——— 
for 7 years ended 
3ist December, 
1994, excluding 
PUG So vicsneca 355,238 16 3 
Average of receipts 
for 7 years ended 
1904, excluding 
FORD |. saseecs £50,748 8 0 
ia eteiatertanienminnetiatanent > 


It will be seen that the fees show an upward 
tendency, and that on these figures there would 
a balance in favour of the Council of about 2,0001., 
if the Council determined to proceed under sect. 158 
of the Act and pay district surveyors by salaries. 
If it should be necessary for the purposes of such 
determination to calculate the salaries from the fees 
received during the seven years ending December 31, 
1905, there is no reason to anticipate that when 
the figures for 1905 are available they will show 
any decrease on the figures for 1904, or that there 
will be any diminution in the estimated balance in 
favour of the Council. = wie : 

It will be seen, therefore, that it is possible for 
the Council to at once determine that district 
surveyors shall be paid by salary at an early date 
without involving any charge on the rates. We 
do not, however, think that this alone would be 
sufficient, as the work of a district might greatly 
increase or decrease after the salary for the district 
had been fixed. Moreover, the present districts 
vary both in area and value remuneration received 
by the existing district surveyors ranging from 
about 2,000/. to 200’. The conditions of service of 
the district surveyors also vary; some are wholly 
unrestricted as to private practice; some are pTo- 
hibited from practising in their own districts, but 
may practise elsewhere and others (those appointed 
since 1890) are required to give their whole time to 
the duties and are prohibited from taking any 
private practice whatever. The Council has for 
years past, as opportunities have occurred, sought 
to make the districts more uniform in value and 
area. We therefore think that if the Council should 
determine to pay district surveyors by salaries, it 
should at the same time lay down the lines upon 
which future rearrangements of districts should 
sroceed, and we have accordingly drawn up what 
or convenience of reference may be termed a model 
scheme. This scheme provides for the division of 
London into thirty-three districts, each district con- 
sisting, as far as possible, of one or more county 
electoral divisions. We suggen that for sixteen of 
these districts a salary of 1.0001, a year net, for 
eleven districts a salary of 8001. a year net. and 





aining six districts a salary of 500l. a 
ek eee te paid to the district surveyor, 


and that in each case the expense of the necessary 
clerical and professional assistance required by the 
district surveyor, and the office expenses, should be 
borne by the Council. 

The total estimated cost of the scheme is about 
40,245!., and as the fees received during the year 
ended December 31, 1994, amounted to nearly 53,0001., 
there would be, if it were possible to adopt the 
scheme in its entirety on a certain date, a very 
substantial margin to secure the Counci!) against 
loss by shrinkage of fees, etc. There aie, however, 
at the present moment, fifty-seven district sur- 
veyors’ districts, seven of which are vicant, and 
the scheme could not be put into operation at once 
without involving the compulsory retirement of 
seventeen district surveyors, and thereby entailing 
the payment of a large amount of compensation. 

We are of opinion, however, that if the Council 
proceeds at once to exercise the poner it possesses 
under sect. 158 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
many of the present district surveyors will be pre- 
pared to co-operate with the Council with a view 
to facilitating the speedy adoption, and ensuring 
the success, of the model scheme, or a scheme similar 
to it in all essential respects. 

We would point out that the question of the 
payuest of district su ors by salaries was con- 
sidered by the Council on June 17, 1890, and July 1, 
990, and that the Building Act Committee at that 
time reported as follows :— ; 

“If the plan were adopted of paying district 
surveyors a fixed salary based upon the average 
fees for the previous three years (and this, it 
appears from the Act, must be the basis for such 
payment). we think that injustice might be done 
to a district surveyor in whose district building 
operations were increasing. because although extra 
work would devolve upon him, the Council would 
be receiving the increased fees. The system would 
be equally unsatisfactory in the case of a district 
where the fees might fall either from diminished 
building ‘operations, or from a cause which may 
be suggested, viz., that a salaried district sur- 
veyor might not be so anxious to recover the fees 
as at present.” 

We have very carefully considered the reasons 
which led the Council in 1890 to decide to continue 
the system of payment by fees, and we are of 
opinion that the first, which was based on the 
probability of the amount of work in any given 
district varying from time to time, will be adequately 
met by the adoption of a model scheme such as we 
have suggested. As to the possibility of loss of 
fees it has to. be remembered that the conditions 
of service have largely changed since 1890, and we 
do not fear that district surveyors will, if paid 
fixed salaries, be less anxious than they are at 
present to recover the fees due from bnilders. 

There are two further points to which we would 
draw attention. First, as to the collection of the 
fees payable to district surveyors; this we think 
could be most conveniently and economically per- 
formed by the district surveyors. In the second 
place, the fees payable to district surveyors for 
the duties which they will be required to perform 
under the London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 
1905, will be payable to the district surveyors, 
whether district surveyors are paid in future by 
salaries or continue to receive their remuneration 
as at present from the fees paid by builders. The 
greater part of the fees payable ander this Act will, 
however, cease when existing buildings have been 
dealt with. Moreover, we anticipate that if the 
Council adopt the model scheme suggested, it will 
be possible to arrange for district surveyors ap- 
pointed in the future to accept a fixed salary to 
cover all services performed by them under any of 
the Building Acts. 

There are at the present moment seven districts 
vacant, and, owing to some of the present district 
surveyors being of an advanced age, it is not un- 
likely that more vacancies will eccur in the near 
future. Some of the vacant districts have been 
vacant for a considerable time, and it is extremely 
desirable that permanent arrangements should be 
made for their supervision without further delay. 
The present time is therefore an opportune one 
for the Council to deal with the matter, and such 
a favourable opportunity is not likely to occur 
again in the near future. For financial reasons it 
would be most convenient that the change, if 
adopted, should take effect ag from April 1, 1906. 
As there will be a great deal of work in connexion 
with the detail arrangements which will have to 
be made if the Council shall decide to pay district 
surveyors by salaries, it is most desirable that the 
matter should be dealt with by the Council. if 
possible, before the recess. We have been in com- 
munication with the Finance Committee on the sub- 
ject, and as soon as they are prepared to report we 
will submit definite recommendations to the Council. 

We would add that we are advised that the 
responsibility of the district surveyors will be in 
no way altered. or their status affected, if the 
Council shall decide to pay them by salaries. 

In the meantime, in view of the importance of 
the matter and in order to enable our proposals 
to be easily tinderstood, we have cansed a cartoon 
“ nlan. showing the existing districts, to be ex- 
hibited in the Council chamber, and also one show- 
ing the districts as proposed in the “ model” 
scheme.” : ? 

The matter was not discussed at Tuesday’s 


meeting. 
ee ee 

Pustic Barus, Goote.—Major E. Hind, V.D., 
laid the foundation-stone of new public baths for 
Goole on the 6th inst. The plans for the baths 
have been prepared by Mr. E. H. Barber, Surveyor 
to the Goole Urban Council, and the estimated 
cost of the complete building is 3,0001. The 
scheme includes a swimming bath, contained in 
a room 86 ft. long by 46 ft. wide, with dressing 
boxes and galleries, shower, needle, and soap 
baths, The swimming bath is 75 ft. long by 
30 ft, wide, the depth ranging from 3 ft, to 6 ft, 
There are also three private slipper baths, and 
the baths will be complete with offices, store- 








rooms, laundry, calorifier, and boiler-house. 
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From THE Builder or Decemper 15, 1855. 


THe Dirtoma QUESTION. 

Mr. G. R. BuRNgELL, visitor, read a state- 
ment of the qualifications required for the 
examinations in the School of Mines and the 
School of Engineers, in Spain. 


not produce any good result. 
in fact, compelled those who 


The system, 
aspired to 


public situations to go to the schools in which | 
the | 
diploma was given, and thus the tyranny | 
substituted for the former | 


the particular education required for 
of schools was 
tyranny of corporations. Moreover, a species 
of monopoly was established which was fatal 
to originality and individual character. The 


experience of the present war was not in | 
favour of the system of examination in our | 
own and other great military academies; | 
indeed, the only really great general—Omar | 
Pacha—had not gone through the discipline | 
Again, the French engineers | 
were, perhaps, the most learned and scientific | 


of the schools. 


body in Europe, but (with the exception of 


the improvement of the lighthouse intro- 


duced by Fresnel) none of the great modern | 
improvements in engineering had originated | 
and | 
wrought iron to buildings. the improvements | 
docks, the | 


in France. The application ot cast 


in suspension-bridges, railways, 


electric telegraph, locomotive and other | 
steam engines, gas lighting, etc., had all | 
i 


originated in England or America, where the | 
profession was open to all comers and with- | 
out monopoly; and this system, he wag con- | 
safest and the best for | 


1 


vinced, would be 


the public. 


the 


Mr.*Pocock, Fellow, observed that in a pro- | 
art and science, a | 


fession embracing both 
system of examination must involve uncer- 
tainty and difficulty. One individual, with 
great natural talent, might 
sufficient 
tice 
modicum of art, 
amount of science as to make a better dis- 
play than he whom nature had endowed with 
more of the talent of the artist. The great 


acquirements in science and prac- 


Having re- | 
sided for eight years on the Continent, he | 
(the speaker) had ample experience of the | 
diploma system, and it appeared to him that | 
it had signally failed, and he believed if | 
adopted compulsorily in England it would 


possess small yet | 


Another, with a small but sufficient | 
might possess so large an | 


House at Buenos Aires: Perspective Sketch. 


ditliculty in the question, indeed, would be 


in dealing with the distinction between the | 


architect as compared with the mere builder, 
and in conferring a diploma which should 
properly point out the qualifications of each. 
Even a priori he concurred in the a posteriori 


conclusions of Mr. Burnell, that the diploma | 
system would lower, rather than raise, the | 


standard of professional ability. There | 
would be a great difficulty im fixing the | 
exact standard for the examination. Unless 


it were sufficiently high, a great many men 
who now aspired only to rank as builders 
would be able to pass it, and the aeeg | 
which now restrained them from passing 0 
as architects would not be felt if they could 
obtain a diploma as being properly qualified. 
A diploma would doubtless be valued by a 
young man, whom the public might hesitate 
te employ without it; but if tne title of 


archtect was reduced in value by this pro- | 


ceeding, as he thought it would be, the young 
architect would no longer be thankful for it. 
—From Report of Discussion at the Institute 
of Architects. 

at a a Ane 


Zllustrations. 


PICTURE : 
BOWER.” 


|} HIS pas, of life-size scale, occu- 

| pied a prominent position in one 

of the rooms at the last Royal 
=a §=6Academy Exhibition. 
The artist, Mr. Robert Christie, writes : 
“I chose the subject of Flora attended by 
nymphs and wooed by Zephyr principally for 
what beauty I saw in it as regards colour and 
form. 
get the flower-like feeling into the figures as 
well as the blossoms.” 

The mass of flowers, of course, adds very 
much to the decorative character of the work, 
which would make a fine decorative panel in 
such a position as the hall of a large mansion. 


DECORATIVE ** FLORA’S 





ROMAN MASONRY AT PEVENSEY. 

THese views of portions of the remains at 
Pevensey Castle are given as illustrations to 
the first article in this issue, in which they 


_ are referred to and described; and are from 
| photographs specially made by the author of 


that article. 





In the composition I have tried to | 









| PROPOSED HOUSE AT BUENOS AIRES. 
| ‘THe plans here given for a house and 
| grounds at Buenos Aires are to be regarded 
| as sketch plans, but even as such they show 
| a very remarkable scheme of house and 
| garden, and such as an architect has not often 
| the chance of carrying out. Coe 
The house is to be constructed in bricks 
made from the material excavated for the 
artificial canals, faced with stucco. The 
| panels in the towers are to be in coloured 
| plaster in bas-relief, and the roofing in red 
| pan-tiles; the house to be raised on a 
| terrace 3 ft. high. as 
| The design is by Mr. Leonard Nagington. 
| whose name as an architect is new to Us. 
' but his sketches for the house and domain 
| show a great deal of originality, and we may 
' congratulate him on having a client wh 
| promises him such a fine opportunity. 


-—_ = -_ 
i 


| Free Liprary, Castterorp.—The new tree 
| library, which has been erected at Castleford from 
| funds provided by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, we 
| opened on the 30th ult. The building = we 
| designed by Mr. H. ©. V. Cale, architect, ‘ 
| Birmingham, ae 
| Lampersa Monioreat Buripines.—At the meet 
| ing last week of Lambeth Borough gee a 
| General Purposes Committee reporte: nat } 

conditions of the appointment of Messrs. W new 

& Hall as the architects of the new 0 _ = 
| buildings specify that they are to be par’ '™ 
| usual 5 per cent, commission upon the eat 
| of the buildings, in accordance with ~~ oe 
| Institute of British Architects’ schedule, ' 


ee tna, 
that in the event of the Council giving no! vive 





tions to proceed with the work within (w" 0! 
months of the award they shall be ee asaad pe 
in the event of the scheme being 29% award, 


not proceeded with within five year = 
| they shall be paid 14 per pent, upon the ote n- 
| cost of the work, It was usual, th: ope Sic ti 
tinued, for the first payment on account © of the 
be made to the architects on the signee ittee I 
contract with the builders, The sub-0” - that in 
charge of the matter pointed out, h« whe scale 068 
this case no premium (over and apove eigenen 
is payable, that the contract is a large ON" | 
that already the architects had done a ne fie 
| amount of work, Under these ir xe 5 paid 
| was recommended that the architects to stat 
| 2002, on account, The report wen wore list of 
that only one firm out of the sele « prepared 
builders had intimated that it was not prep 
| to submit a tender, and that t had been sent 
| Specifications, and detail drawings 98° os and 
| out to the remainder of the firms. The re} 
ndation were adopted. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
VALUATIONS FOR Mortcace, 

An ordinary general meeting of the Sur- 
yeyors’ Institution was held on Monday, at 
No, 12, Great George-street, Westminster, 
s.W., when Mr. J. J. Done read a paper on 
“Valuations for Mortgage.” He said that the 
subject entered largely into the work of a 
surveyor, and he was inclined to think that 
more valuations were made for the purpose 
of mortgage than for any other, and the 
enormous building development of large 
towns would probably soon come to an end 
without the facilities for borrowing that were 
ofiered by banks, corporation trustees, and 
private individuals. But, irrespective of 
building development, the thousand and one 
exigencies Of our complex business life re- 
quire a never-ending stream of advances of 
money, which could be raised most easily, 
most cheaply, and most securely, by perma- 
nent or temporary mortgages. Looking back 
at the last twenty-five years his experience 
had been that, on the, whole, money placed 
out on mortgage had paid its owners as 
well, and had been as secure and as easy to 
get in when required, 
could be named. 


when the remunerative rate of interest was 
taken into account, the occasional losses were 
negligible, and left a wide margin to the 
credit of mortgagees, and justified the return- 
ing popularity of this form of security. The 
author then dealt at length with the question 
of the valuation of the surveyor, and said 
that where a valuer was directly employed by 
the lender (which he might be, although paid by 
the borrower, and even in the first place 
instructed by the borrower) he must use 
reasonable care and skill, and, above all, act 
with a single eye to the interest of the 
lender; but that, when his valuation was 
prepared without reference to any particular 
lender, and was used without his being 
brought into communication with the lender, 
it was necessary to prove actual fraud, as 
defined in Derry v. Peek. He had stated 
that the valuer must act in the interest of 
the lender only. He had in his mind cases 
where valuers had been held liable for their 
valuations in which it had been shown that 
the valuer employed was so employed by the 
borrower, acted in the interest of the 
borrower, and apparently regarded himself 
as the agent of the borrower. Probably 
nothing so warped and distorted a man’s judg- 
ment as this pernicious practice of trying to 
serve two masters, and more than one valuer 
had had to pay dearly for it. Having thus 
dealt with the responsibility which a valuer 
had to face before he entered upon a valua- 
tion for a mortgage, the author considered 
the general principles that apply to valuations 
made for mortgage purposes. He asked to 
what extent, if at all, did the principles 
of valuing for a mortgage differ from any 
other valuation? It was obvious, in the first 
place, that the position of a mortgagee 
differed from that of a purchaser. The latter 
took the property for better or worse, but a 
mortgagee had no benefit from any increase 
in the value after lending his money; but, 
on the other hand, if the security greatly 
depreciated, he might be unable to realise 
even what he had lent. Everyone who 
bought and sold knew that from unforeseen 
causes, or defect of judgment, some things 
did better than others. and, in the general 
run of buying and selling, the unexpectedly 
good might be set off against the unex- 
pectedly bad. That was an average that a 
mortgagee could not strike. He had no “un- 
expectedly good,” but he might have an “ un- 
expectedly bad.” Again, a purchaser could 
nurse or improve the property, attend to its 
proper management, and exercise in many 
Ways a fostering care; but a mortgagee could 
not interfere with the management (except 
ifterwards mentioned) short of giving a 
ce to pay off, and, in the worst event, 
ng the property into his own hands. 
‘en when he had done that he remained a 


iS) 


however, certain rights which went far to 
— him. The author then quoted from 
isher’s “ Law of Mortgage,” fift edition, in 
order to define the position of the mort- 
gagee. Proceeding, he said that when he 
came to realise, a mortgagee had not only 
to consider his principal money, but there 
were ee of interest, and 
there were the expenses of sale and convey- 
ance and other legal expenses; and it was 
well to bear in mind that, as a very general 
rule, when a mortgagor got into difficulties, 
he had bled the property for all it was worth 
before the crisis came. Ought the valuer to 
take these circumstances into account? He 
submitted not. With great deference, he 
submitted that the valuer was called upon to 
value the property as it stood. As to the 
valuation he said he took it that, when they 
made their valuations, they had first of ail 
to consider, in Vice-Chancellor Bacon’s words, 
what would a prudent man do in his own 
case? Looking at the property, whatever it 
might be, with the eye of an expert, seeing 
advantages and defects which the ordinary 





ed, as any security that | 
When the enormous amount | 
advanced on mortgage was considered, and | 


buyer would not consider, they had to ask 
themselves whether the property was a readily 
marketable one, whether the market was 
likely to improve or the- reverse, whether its 
intrinsic merits were of such a nature that, 
even if the market went against it, patience 
and care would enable it to recover itself, or 








S py ct 


rigagee only, until such time as he 

juired a possessory title, and might be 
ousted at any time by the owner of the 
ty if the latter demanded the property | 
ani was ready to pay up all interest and | 
pther proper expenses which the mortgagee | 
had incurred. It might, therefore, be some 
long time before a mortgagee had that | 
security of tenure which was the essence of 
Proper and thrifty management. 


» 


whether it was of such a nature that to 
become derelict meant irretrievable ruin. In 
short, they had to look at every side, weigh 
contingencies and probabilities, giving to 
each its due proportion and_ perspective, 
and exercising the best judgment they could; 
remembering that in other things than war 
it was the unexpected that always happened. 
A valuer who could prepare the designs, 
write out the specification, and take out the 
quantities for a house, and who was con- 
stantly verifying his values by buying and 
selling, was obviously at an advantage as com- 
pared with one whose only knowledge of house 
property consisted in buying and _ selling. 
There were many details of construction, 
which the one would know how to appreciate 
or depreciate, but which by the other might 
be passed over. The author then dealt with 
the settlement of the rent of land, and said 
that rent, or rather revenue, was no doubt, 
in the case of land, the main factor on which 
to build a calculation, but in the case of 
London warehouse property, if that were 
taken without qualification it would some- 
times lead to rather incongruous results. In 
the case of many City properties the ground 
rents were so high as to be practically a 
mortgage in themselves. These properties 
should be treated with caution. To say the 
least of it, they were not trustees’ securities. 
An enormous amount of money was advanced 
every year on suburban house property. It 
was not perhaps wise to hazard such a 
generalisation, but he strongly suspected that 
the majority, perhaps the large majority, of 
suburban houses had a mortgage on them. 
Rent must not always be regarded as an 
entirely reliable basis. They all knew the 
builder, who, in order to get as much on 
mortgage as he could, put a higher rent in 
his tenant’s agreement than he actually re- 
ceived. Houses beyond the limits of the 
suburbs were not so easy to deal with. 
There, any estimate of first cost was liable 
to be a fallacious guide to value. It was easy 
to spend a thousand pounds, or any other sum, 
on a house in some pleasant country place; 
but what the value would be when it was 
built was a widely different question. 
Isolated properties of this kind, even when 
accessible to a man engaged in business in 
some not far distant town, were liable to 
great vicissitudes. They would sometimes 


| stand empty for months, or even years, and, 


generally speaking, a tenant had to be 
attracted by a low rent. Many a house that 
cost 2.0002. to build was worth in the market 
one-half that sum when finished. 

The author dealt with several other 
securities, and referred, also, to one or, two 
legal decisions. 

5 casi _- >}. —- 
Company's ScHOOL AT 


THe CARPENTERS’ 


Srratrorp,—After an existence of eighteen years, 


the Stratford Institute, managed and supported 
by the Carpenters’ Company, is about to be closed. 
The decision of the Court of Assistants to close the 
school is the sequel to the Education Act, which 
requires local authorities to provide secondary 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday, in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Sir E. A. 
Cornwall, Chairman, presiding. 

Ioans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Finsbury Borough Council 1,412/. for paving 
works; Hackney Borough Council 1,200/. for 
electric light installation; the Royal Borough 
of Kensington 16,2507. for dust destructor 
and mortuary; and Stoke Newington Borough 
Council 16,925/. for electric light installation. 

New Bills.—The Council approved of the 
following Bills being introduced in the next 


session of Parliament:—London County 
Buildings Bill, London County Council 
(General Powers) Bill, and the London 


County Council (Tramways and Improve- 
ments) Bill. 

County Hall.—The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee submitted a report dealing with the 
London County Buildings Bill, which is to 
empower the Council to acquire lands for 
the purpose of building thereon new offices, 
and also of constructing an embankment wail 
and embankment on the foreshore of the 
river, the object being to reclaim the fore- 
shore for this purpose. 

Tt was agreed to proceed with the Bill. 

Suggested Museum.—In regard to the 
General Powers Bill, 

Sir Melville Beachcroft moved, and Mr. Hunt 
seconded, that that portion of the Bill which 
enables the Council to provide and maintain 
buildings for the accommodation, exhibition, 
and presentation of works of art and objects 
of historical, antiquarian, or other public 
interest, should be omitted. 

The amendment was defeated. 

Electricity in Bulk.—The report of the 
joint committee of the Parliamentary and 
Highways Committee, and also of the Finance 
Committee, on the proposal to introduce a 
Bill in the coming session for power to supply 
electricity in bulk, both within and without 
the county, was then discussed at length. 

Lord Welby, speaking as the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, said he felt that he had 
no alternative but to vote against the pro- 
posal, because of the conviction he had as to 
the financial lines the Council ought to 
follow. He was jealous of the credit of the 
Council, and he could only come to one con- 
clusion, and that was that the Council was 
in danger of overstraining its credit. The 
commitments of the Council had been grow- 
ing very largely lately, and in the improve- 
ments in Westminster and Holborn to the 
Strand no less a sum than 9,000,000/. was 
involved. It was true that within a certain 
time the recoupment of this improvement 
would cover the interest on the money, but 
at the present time, and for some years to 
come, the burden rested upon the ratepayers, 
and the same remark applied to the Council's 
other undertakings, such as the tramways, 
Rotherhithe tunnel, the County Hall, and, 
perhaps, also-the Port of London. In addition 
to that, the figures before the Finance Com- 
mittee pointed to a serious rise in the 
education rate. 

Mr. W. W. Bruce said, in view of the fact 
that within the next two or three years the 
Council would have to raise some 20,000.0002. 
by way of loan, there should be no doubt as 
to the financial advantages of the scheme. 
He, therefore. thought it would be better to 
leave the bulk supply of electricity in the 
hands of the authorised undertakers. 

Mr. Allan Baker contended that, consider- 
ing the need of London in the matter of the 
supply of electricity, it was incumbent that 
the London County Council should come in 
and undertake the duty. 

After further discussion, the recommenda- 
tion of the joint committee to proceed with 
the Bill was carried on a division by sixty- 
six votes to thirty-eight. 

Common Lodging-houses — Precautionary 
Measures Against Fire-—The Public Health 
Committee reported as follows :— 


“Having regard to the recent occurrence of @ 
fire at a common lodging-house in Glasgow, result- 
ing in serious loss of life, we think the Council 
will desire to be informed of the measures which 
have been taken with a view to minimising the 
risk of such a fatality at any of the common 
lodging-houses in the county of London. In the 
administration of the law relating te common 
lodging-houses in London we were impressed some 
years ago by the danger to the lodgers in the 
event. of a fire breaking out at some of the premises, 
and this was one of the considerations which 
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led us to recommend the Council to apply to 
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Parliament for authority to require that no house 
shouki be used as a common lodging-house unless 
the keeper obtained annually a licence from the 
Council for that purpose. .. . 

By the London County Council (General Powers) 
Act, 1902 (Part IX.), the Council obtained the 
legislation necessary for the purpose. Sect. 47 of 
that Act provides that the Council shall “ make or 
cause to be made all necessary and proper inspec- 
tions and inquiries . . as to whether the 
premises in respect of which application is made 
for a licence are structurally and otherwise suitable 
for use and occupation as a common lodging-house, 
having regard to the number, health, safety, and 
convenience of persons occupying or intending to 
occupy the same,” and sect. 50 of the Act provides 
that one of the grounds upon which the granting 
or renewal of a licence may be refused is “ that 
the premises are not suitable or suitably equipped 
for the purposes of a common lodging-house.”’ The 
Council delegated to us the exercise of the licensing 
powers conferred upon it by the Act, and we have, 
during the last three years, dealt with all the 
common lodging-houses in London as regards the 
means of escape in case of fire, and the works 
which the Counci] has considered necessary have 
in nearly all cases now been completed. In the 
preparation of these requirements the architect and 
the chief officer of the London Fire Brigade have 
made inspections of the houses and have advised 
us thereon. There are at the present time 281 
houses accommodating 24,511 men, forty-four accom- 
modating 2,303 women, and thirteen houses with 
accommodation for 310 married couples. 

It has not been easy in dealing with houses of 
the class in question to devise means of escape 
which, while reasonably sufficient for the purpose, 
could be carried out without involving prohibitive 
expense. Wé have given every consideration to any 
alternative proposals or suggestions made by the 
keepers of the houses, and we recognise with satis- 
faction the efforts which the great majority of the 
keepers have made to carry out the required works. 
Our general practice has been to insist upon an 
alternative means of escape in case of fire being 
provided from rooms licensed for lodgers, and this 
has necessitated the construction of new slaircases 
in a number of the larger houses and of external 
balconies and step ladders in others. In several 
instances it has been possible to obtain the alterna- 
tive means of escape by making openings between 
adjoining houses In cases in which the provision 
of means of escape by the roof has been allowed 
we have required guardrails to he fixed Other 
requirements have had relation te the protection 






of staircases, when necessary, the rehanging of 
exit doors so as to open by pressure from the inside, 
the removal of inflammable material stored in 
dangerous positions. notices as toe the positions of 
exits and nearest fire-alarms, the provision of fire- 
extinguishing appliances, and the lighting through- 
out the nicht of ins of exit. In dealing with 
houses accommodating women we have especially 
felt it necessary to secure that the alts rnative 


means of escape shall be readily accessible, and 
such as women woukl have no difficulty in using. 

We shall, of course, take steps to ensure that the 
means of escape and the fire-extinguishing appli- 
ances provided at the houses shall be kept in good 
condition and efficient rking order, and a by- 
law which requires this is included in the series 
recently made by the Council.” 


Basements in the Strand.—The Establish- 
ment Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed :— 


‘ 





(a) That an agreement be entered into under 
which the Council wi retain the portions not 
subleased of the basements of the shops at 
Nos. 56-59, Strand; that the agreement do provide 
that the Council shall do the necessary works for 
separating the two portions of the basements, and 
Shall repay to the owner the cost when ascertained 
of the work of reinstating the basements at the 
end of the term; that the solicitor do complete the 
matter; and that the seal of the Council be affixed 
to the necessary documents when ready. 

(b) That expenditure not exceeding 1101. be 
authorised for the necessary work of adaptation, 
and the provision of electric lichting in the portion 
of the basements retained by the Council at 
Nos. 56-59, Strand , 


_Tramways.—The following recommenda- 
tions were agreed to :— 

That the estimat expenditure on capital 
account of 32,0001, subinitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, be approved in respect of the roadwork 
and platelaying (including rails) for the recon- 
struction of the existing tramways in Vauxhall 
Bridge-road, and the coustruction of tramways over 
the new Vauxhall! Bridge. for the underground con- 
duit system of electrical traction. : 

Phat expenditure, ¢ capital account, not ex- 
ceeding 5,300/., be sanctioned for the provision of 
track and slot rails, etc. for the reconstruction of 
the tramways in Vauxhall Bridge-road, and the con- 
struction of tramways over the new Vauxhall Bridge, 
for the underground conduit system of electrical 


traction 

That the offer of J. Mowlem & Co.. Lid.. to 

im Of 4,9957., the roadwork and 

connexion with the construction of 
ew Vauxhall Bridge for the 
underground conduit system of electrical traction 
be accepted 3 
That the estimate of expenditure on 
ccount of 112,0001., submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, be approved in respect of the erection of 
the car-sheds and sub-stations required for the 
eectric working of the first section (equivalent to 
out twenty-two and a half miles of single line) 
he Counceil’s (Northern) Tramways, including 
P nd ‘oe incidental thereto : 
_ That the estimate of expenditure i 
account of 12.000I., submitted by the Wianaie | ~ 
mitiee. be approved, in addition to the estimate of 
14.0001. approved on July 5, 1904, in respect of the 
with the oon of bridges necessary in connexion 

~ *H6 reconstruction of the first section of the 





capital 





Council’s (Northern) Tramways for the underground 
conduit system of electric traction. | 
That the estimate of expenditure on sonal 
account of 665.6001, submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, be approved in respect of the reconstruction 
and equipment of the first section (equivalent to 
about twenty-two and a half miles of single line) 
of the Council's (Northern) Tramways for the 
underground conduit system of electric traction, 
namely— 
Trackwork, including rails, ete. .. .. £415,600 
Rolling - stock, cables, cable - ducts, 
machinery, plant, and other equip- 
NS REECE RT 


£665,600 





That the estimate of expenditure on capital 
account of 21,000/., submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, be approved in respect of the acquisition of 
a site at Holloway for the erection of tramways 
buildings required for the electric working of por- 
tions of the Council's (Northern) Tramways. 

That the freehold interest of the Tufnel and 
Caledonian Park Syndicate in the property in Pem- 
berton-road and  Pemberton-terrace, olloway, 
known as the Caledonian football ground . ‘ 
be acquired for the sum of 20,000/., subject to the 
condition that the main wall of the buildings on 
the northern boundary shall not be erected at less 
than 15 ft. from the boundary wall in the rear of 
St. John's-park-mansions, . . . 

That the resolutions of the Council of October 31, 
1905 (i.), approving expenditure of 23,9302. for the 
erection of sub-stations for the first section of the 
Council's (Northern) Tramways, and also the manner 
in which the work shall be carried out, and (ii.) 
accepting the tender of 31,131/. 158. of Messrs. 
Bolckow, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd., for the supply of 
track rails, ete.. for the same lines, and allowing 
the sub-letting of certain portions of the work, be 
rescinded 

That expenditure on capital account of sums not 
exceeding 23,9301. in all be sanctioned in respect 
of () the erection of the Mildmay-park, Limehouse, 
and Shoreditch gub-stationg of the London County 
Council (Nerthern) Tramways; (2) the wiring and 
fitting of the buildings for electric lighting, etc.; 
and (3) the execution of the paving works in con- 
nexion with the Mildmay-park and Limehouse sub- 
Stations. 

That the erection of the Mildmay-park, Lime- 
house, and Shoreditch sub-stations be cxecuted with- 
out the intervention of a contractor, and that the 
drawings and speeifications and estimates of 6,700/., 
6.8001., and 6,900/., respectively, be referred to the 
Works Committee for that purpose. 

That the paving works, etc., in connexion with 
the Mildmay-park and Limehouse gsub-stations be 
executed by the Council’s permanent way staff under 
the supervision of the chief officer of tramways. 

That the wiring and fitting for electric lighting, 
etc., of the Mildmay-park, Limehouse, and Shore- 
ditch sub-stations be executed by the electrical staff 
of the tramways department under the supervision 
of the chief officer of tramways 

That expenditure, on capital account, not ex- 
ceeding 31,151/. 15s., be sanctioned in connexion 
with the supply of track rails and fastenings for 
the reconstruction of the first section of the Council's 
(Northern) Tramways. 

That, subject to the result of the usual inquiries 
proving satisfactory, the tender, amounting to 
SLi31l. 158., of Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan, & Co., 
Lid., for the supply of track rails and fastenings 
in connexion with the reconstruction of the first 
section of the Council's (Northern) Tramways, be 
accepted.” 


New Theatre, Shaftesbury-avenue, War- 
dour-street, and Little Rupert-street.—The 
Theatres and Music Halls Committee re- 


ported that they had considered plans sub- 
mitted by Mr. W. G. R. Sprague, on behalf 
of Mr. Seymour Hicks, showing the arrange- 
ments proposed to be adopted in the con- 
struction of a new theatre in Shaftesbury- 
avenue, with frontages to Wardour-street 
and Little Rupert-street. The applicant has 
agreed to surrender the land required for 
the widening of Wardour-street to 40 ft. at 
the part in question, and as a result the site 
will comply with the regulations of the 
Council. Accommodation is shown for an 
audience of 1,172 persons seated and 130 
standing. The application was agreed to on 
certain conditions. 

The Council adjourned at 8.30 p.m. 
APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 

Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1804. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections, 

Hampstead.—That the application of Mr. V. H. 
King for Mr. F, E, F. Barham, for an extension of 
the period within which the erection of a bay- 
window at No, 3, Wedderburn-road, Hampstead, 
was required to be commenced be granted.— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—Buildings on the northern side of 
Codrington-hill, Brockley (Mr. J. W. Webb),— 
Consent, 

Poplar.—An addition at the rear of St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church, West Ferry-road, Millwall 
(Mr. T, P. Figgis for the Committee of the Church). 
—Consent, 





__——_—_-_—_,_ 


osures to the sides of a pore} 
at the Royal Horticultural Hall, suede apa 4 
Westminster (Mr. E. J. Stubbs for tho |i... 
Horticultural Society).—Consent, stds 

City of London,~-A omega # earved wooden 

an iti > tHe j 
of the Company of Tallow tee Cloak 
City (Messrs. J. D, Mathews & Son for the Cor, 
pany of Tallow Chandlers) —Consent, = § 

ampstead.—-The retention of a shop front 
erected under the projecting landing at No. 150 
Finchley-road, Hampstead (Messrs, ( Saunders ; 
Son, Ltd. ),—Consent. — 
_ Peckham.—Retention of an iron and glass roof 
in front of Nos, 24 and 26, High-street, Peckham 
(Messrs, G. F, Morgan & Co.).—Consent. 

Strand.t—Two glass and iron shelters at the 
Aldwych Theatre, to abut upon Aldwych and 
Drury-lane, Strand (Mr, Ww. x, R, Sprague for 
the Hicks Theatre Syndicate, Ltd.) —Consent 

Peckham,—-An o glass roof in front of a 
greenhouse adjoining No. 79, Queen’s-road 
Peckham (Mr. A. Madgett),—Refused P 

Kensington, South—A studio at the rear of 
No, 70, Addison-road, Kensington, to abut upon 
Addison-crescent (Mr. A, Poynter for Sir E. J 
— Bart., P.R.A.),—Refused, 

arylebone, East.—A request of Mr. T. Stevens 
on behalf of ‘ Argyll’s London Limited,” for 
permission to retain two projecting signs at No, 
17, Newman-street, Oxford-street, St. Maryle- 
bone,— Refused, z 

Wandsworth.—Five houses on a site abutting 
upon the north-western side of Church-lane and 
eastern side of Moring-road, Tooting (Messrs, 
Nash & Lillywhite),—Consent, 

Width of Way. 

City of London.— Buildings on the site of Nos. 
1 to 6, Lombard-street and the Gresham Club, 
St. Swithin’s-lane, City, with external walls at 
less than the prescribed distance from the centres 
of the roadways of St, Swithin’s-lane and George- 
atreet (Messrs. Dunn & Watson for the Scottish 
Provident Institution-buildings, Ltd.}.—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—A one-story bay-window 
addition at the rear of No, 28, St. Petersburg- 

lace, Paddington, with external walls and 
»oundary fence at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of St 
Petersburg-mews (Mr. T, H. Smith for Mr. F. 
Lenders ).—Consent, 

Greenwich,—Retention of one-story buildings on 
the north side of River Bank, Anchor and Hope- 
lane, Charlton, with external walls at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of River Bank (Mr. J. Rowland for 
Messrs, Flower & Everett),—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—A request of Messrs, Coburn & 
Co. for Mr, E, J. Harbott, for permission to retain 
for a further period a boundary fence on the 
northern side of a footway leading from Bridge- 
avenue to Mall-road, Hammersimith.—Refused. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Buildings on the 
site of Nos, 321 and 323, Oxford-street, to abut 
also upon Dering-street (Messrs, Gordon & Gun- 
ton for Messrs, Hitchings, Ltd. ).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 
Bermondsey,—Buildings on a site on the 
northern side of Snowsfields and the eastern side 
of Weston-street, Bermondsey (Messrs. Rings & 
Myers for Mr. E. B, Kapp).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 

Walworth.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Cluttons sanctioning the formation or laying out 
of a new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Merrow-street to Shaftesbury-street, Walworth 
(for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ).—( onsen 

Hammeremith.—That an order be issucc 
Mr. F. W. Tarring refusing to sanction the forma 
tion or laying-out of streets for carriage tre" ” 
out of the north side of Uxbridge-road, Ham a 
smith, eastward of St, Luke’s Church (to! er 
Trustees of the McQueen Trust Estate).— Refused, 


Space at Rear. 
Kensington, South.—A modification ot the I 
visions of Part V. of the Act, so far as ren" 
the erection of Nos, 189 to 214, inchusiv« (blocks 
7 and 8), and Nos, 215 to 240, inclusive |" © 
8 and 9), Oakwood-court, Kensington |” 
Rolfe & Matthews for Messrs. Jones Brothe: 
Paddington, South.—A modification of the Pp 
visions of section 41 with regard to ope! *t 
about buildings, so far as relates to the i 
erection of residential flats to abut upon SY)" 
street, Edgware-road and Connaught-mew y Fad: 
dington, with i open spaces — 
(Mr. D. Brown for Lady E. R. Hope).—©o™ 


Means of Escape. ee 

nsing ‘outh.—Means of escape 19 oe 

ire proposed ‘to be coor te in pursuance - 
ion 63 of the Act on the seventh OPP ins 
and fifth stories, and the fourth floor mez?ll', 


of a building to be known i), eaten (Messrs. 
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Se onan 





—— 
Sealing. 

Lewisham.—That the seal of the Council be 
giixed to a duplicate of the deed of covenant in 
nnexion with the application of Mr. H. L, 
Upham, on behalf of Mr. C, Walker, under Part V, 
of the Act, in respect of a building on the south 
side of Dunoon-road, Forest-hill_—Agreed, 
Erection of Projecting One-story Shops at Nos. 

431 to 451 (odd numbers only), Edgware-road, 

Paddington, North.t—One-story shops in front 
of Nos, 431 and 433, Edgware-road, Paddington 


(Messrs, Gardiner & Theobald for Messrs, 
Yatthews & Sons, Ltd.),—Refused, 
Paddington, North,t—One-story shops in front 


of Nos, 435 and 437, Edgware-road, Paddington 
(Messrs, Gardiner & Theobald for Meux’s Brewery 
Company, Ltd. ).—Refused, 

Paddington, North.t—One-story shops in front 
of Nos, 439 to 451 (odd numbers only), Edgware- 
wad, Paddington, to abut also upon Maida-hill 
West (Messrs, Boehmer & Gibbs for Mr. W. 
Hirsch).- Refused, 

The recommendations marked + are contrary to 


the views of the local authority. ise sill 
8 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 

Tae fourth meeting of the session was 
held at No. 18, Tufton-street, S.W., on 
Wednesday, December 6, Mr. E. W. M. 
Wonnacott being in the chair, when Mr. 
WV. A. Forsyth read a paper on “The Con- 
version of the Jerry-Builder,” of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

The lecturer first pointed out that the flood 
{ small suburban property, laid out on the 
most chaotic lines, arises from the present 
travelling facilities, combined with the re- 
building of congested urban areas, and the 
home sentiment of the middle-class English- 
nan. 

The term jerry-builder may be defined as 
the builder of unsubstantial or temporary 
structures. He himself may emphatically 
declare another claim, however, that of 
permanence ; but atmospheric nature finds him 
heating, and here our real quarre] begins. 
His whole aim being, like that of many 
worthier people, to make money, he shapes 
his undertakings with that idea. First, 
therefore, the architect’s place is taken by 
the auctioneer’s clerk, who turns out any 
plans required by local authority. The 
proprietor of the land lays it out with no 
regard for open space or breathing room, and 
leads the way to the formation of unhealthy 
— where peace and quiet cannot be 
found, 

Thus is the virgin soil of Nature violated 
for all time, and now surely some control is 
needed upon the efforts of those two ardent 
self-seekers, 

Playful fancy appears in the naming of 

roads and houses. The “avenue” is barren 
of trees; “gardens” is but warranted by a 
few window-boxes; while the saplings lining 
the footway give an accepted meaning to 
“grove.” The jerry-builder aims to build at 
the smallest cost, and then to let or sell 
rapidly. The house is the sufferer from his 
eforts to catch the eye of the tasteless. 
Here, the favourite resources consist of 
carved stone caps to the bay-window, the 
sashes of which chatter as no neighbour ever 
did; lintels shaped as arches, and thin deal 
strips commemorating the timber age of old. 
The importations from Sweden decide all 
internal detail, and the colours and papers, a 
choice quaintly conceded to the tenant, com- 
plete the inferno. 
_As the painter clears his pots from the 
ouse the grand lady glorifies this triumph of 
building by suspending new lace curtains in 
‘he windows, suggesting social tone to the 
neighours, and toning down the excess of 
ight in the room. Cause and effect are here 
mingled, but we must hold the builder 
tespon sible for such misdoings. 

Ti . weather, and the district steam- 
‘oller all play their part on the unseasoned 
hater'als, until we have the usual story to 
"ll. It is remarkable that such uniformity 
1 size should be found in the houses we are 
consiring. No variation is made to meet 
the neds of large or small families, and no 
convenient extension is possible. It is 
aston shing how rapidly these houses let, and 
how ‘he people imagine vain things, believ- 
ng, \ ry generally, that theirs is a well-built 
Place This, in spite of the nursery rhymes 
and » sie lessons which come gratis through 
the valls, or the picturesque appearance of 
the opposite sister house, accidently provided 
by the window glass. 


' considered. 


Another curious fact is the wastefulness 
and hide-bound tradition practised by the 
jerry-builder. Rooms are too high and cut 
about in shape. The upper floor is never 
taken into the roof, windows are too large, 
and passages and stairs out of all propor- 
tion to the rooms. In fact, the Pell se der 
is perverse, and persists in a well-used type 
of some forty years old, lest he should suffer 
financial ruin by diverging from it. Now, is 
it not possible to rescue the perpetrator of 
these deeds? Though heathen, he is, in a 
sense, a man of enterprise, and sometimes of 
common sense, and, if approached peacefully, 
will lend patient ear to the gospel of the 
architect. But the creed of the latter should 
be preached from the basis of econony, and 
the need of meeting the developed and 
advancing tastes of the public. Further, it 
should be shown that such a change does not 
necessarily mean increased cost. 

Of methods other than this moral suasion 
comes first the control of the local authority. 
Estates should not be laid out at haphazard, 
but on a grouped and convenient lay-out. 
The provision of open spaces, sites for public 
buildings of the future, all should be 
The enhanced surroundings will 
induce the builder to better things. At all 
events, and without wishing to raise any side 
issues, no plans should be considered by a 
local authority unless prepared by a qualified 
architect. 

Our next step is to remove certain of the 
existing by-laws, and to add a few more 
clauses tending to the improvement of 
materials. The ierry-builder deals in cast- 
offs, and he should be led to put in timbers 
of a less sappy growth, and joinery of a more 
seasoned quality than the finished article just 
unshipped from the Baltic. This will all 
help to the health and peace of mind of the 
occupant, and the lasting and saleable value 
of his property. 

The architect is our next agent. The want 
of expert knowledge deplored by Ruskin is 
surely dispelled now in these days of 
architectural education. 

Now, let the architect hold out the olive 
branch to the ierry-builder (not forgetting 
his co-sinner, the land speculator), and show 
him the error of his ways. 

The architect, being in touch with current 
ideas, will point out the wastefulness in cer- 
tain aspects of the jerry-builder’s design, and 
so educate him. 

The illustrated press may also prove a 
great and useful agent in our missionary 
work. 

Summarising these suggestions we have :— 

Firstly—Authoritative control in the 
development of a district. 

Secondly--By-laws framed to 
durable and substantial work. 

Thirdly—The attention of architects to 
small speculative work; and lastly, the 
judicious help of the Press. 

In effect, therefore, we desire better build- 
ing, and architecture will follow. 

The Chairman then read a long and in- 
teresting leter from Mr. Voysey, contending 
that more control was not desirable, and 
advocating greater freedom from restrictive 
by-laws. Hope lay in architects doing their 
work more thoroughly and conscientiously.* 

Mr. A. Taylor, in opening the discussion, 
thought that the jerry-builder was but the out- 
come of people’s wishes and habits. Other 
speakers brought forward the evils of the 
leasing system, and the possibilities of co- 
operative living and housing. 

Mr. Waldram pointed out that urban 
councils here were often not composed of. the 
right kind of men. He mentioned a recent 
development in the north-west of small pro- 
perty, cleverly planned and laid out, and the 
influence this had had on later development 
in the district. 

Mr. Max Clarke, after suggesting that the 
younger men should practice public speak- 
ing at these meetings, fell foul of the “ flat” 
system. Like other speakers, he upheld the 
need for more, rather than less, power of 
control. i 

Mr. Ellis Marsland, summing up the dis- 
cussion, was doubtful whether to bless or 
curse the jerry-builder, and began by bless- 
ing. Like the latest paper, he supplies a 
long-felt want. Faults he has certainly, but 
he is a creature of circumstances; the public, 


ensure 





: But what has that to do with the control of 





the jerry-builder ?—Ep. 





the ground landlord, and the mortgagor all 
control him. The public must be educated, 
then better work must come. 

Mr. Forsyth’s few remarks in reply re- 
ferred to the good standard being set up by 
the London County Council buildings. Good 
building was the essential and first need. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
paper would be on “The Houses of Parlia- 
ment,” for which the loan of many original 
drawings and studies had been secured. 

——*-}-e——— 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

Socrery or Enorngers. — The fifty-first 
annual general er of the Society 
of Engineers was held on Monday, the 
llth inst., at the offices of the Society, 
17, Victoria-street, Westminster. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. Nicholas J. West, 
President. The following gentlemen were 
duly elected by ballot as the Council and 
officers for 1906, viz.:—As President—Mr. 
Maurice Wilson; as Vice-Presidents— Messrs. 
Richard St. George Moore, Joseph William 
Wilson, and William Henry Holttum: as 
ordinary members of Council—Messrs. John 
Aird, Joseph Bernays, Alexander Graham 
Drury, George Abraham Goodwin, George 
Green, Edward John Silcock, Diogo Andrew 
Symons, and Francis George Bloyd; as 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer—Mr. 
David Butler Butler; as Honorary Auditor 

Mr. Samuel Wood, F.C.A. The Presi- 
dent announced that Lord Rayleigh, 
Chairman of the National Physical Labora- 
tory, and Sir Alexander Binnie, Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
had been elected by the Council as honorary 
members of the Society, thus filling the 
vacancies created in the list of honorary 
members by the deaths of Sir Vowthian 
Bell and Mr. James Mansergh. The Presi 
dent announced that the following premiums 
had been awarded by the Council for papers 
read during the past session, viz. :—-The 
President’s gold medal to Mr. Sherard 
Cowper-Coles for his paper on ‘“‘ The Metalli: 
Preservation and Ornamentation of Iron and 
Steel Surfaces”; the Bessemer premium of 
hooks to Mr. Ernest Romney Matthews for 
his paper on “‘ The Parade Extension Works 
at Bridlington”; a Society’s premium of 
books to Mr. Benjamin Laurenson Bradley 
for his paper on ‘‘The Grindleford Stone 
Quarries and their Working”; and a Society's 
premium of books to Mr. William Pollard 
Digby for his paper on “‘ Statistics of British 
and American Rolling Stock.” 

+ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

A Manvat or CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 
By J. W. Riley. (Macmillan & Co. 6s.) 

Eccresta Antigua: The History of an 
Ancient Church (St. Michaels, Linlithgow). 
By the Rev. John Fergusson. (Oliver & 
Boyd.) 

Tae Lonnon Burrprne Acts: 1894 To 
1905. By Bernard Dicksee, F.R.I.B.A. 
Second Edition. (E. Stanford. 7s. 6d.) 


Li. 


Correspondence. 


“STANDARDISING” BILLS OF 
QUANTITIES. 

Str,—The committee appointed some three 
years ago by the Council of Civil Engineers to 
consider the advisability of standardising 
various kinds or iron and steel sections, have 
recently published their report. The original 
scope of the inquiry was subsequently ex- 
tended to embrace tests for materials, and, in 
fact, most of the appliances and matters 
occurring in the ordinary routine of a civil 
engineer's practice. The committee were sup 
ported by the kindred societies, and no one 
who has read their report, or had occasion to 
use its publications, can possibly fail to 
appreciate the success which has attended the 
inquiry. Possibly their standard specifica- 
tion for Portland cement is the best known 
of their publications to those connected with 
the building business. 

If it is possible for one society to arrive 
at a satisfactory basis on points upon which 
there must have been a wide diversity of 
ideas and opinions, surely it should be 
possible for another? 

I question if there is any other profession 
whose members run more on their own 
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individual lines or in grooves they have cut out 
for themselves than the present-day quantity 
surveyors. It is only necessary to take up 
two sets of quantities prepared by different 
surveyors to see how items —e in 
almost every bill are differently t or 
described. 

Some time ago this was very much em- 
phasised in a case which came under my 
notice, where two London surveyors, both of 
standing and repute, preperen the bills for 
identical blocks of buildings in a 1 
scheme. Under such conditions one would 
naturally expect to be able readily to com- 
pare most of the principal items. The actual 
result, however, was that not half of the 
items could be compared without referring 
to different parts of the bills, and going 
through a series of addings and deductings. 

To be able to arrive at some understandin 
and to lay down some uniform and standar 
system—as to the different stages at which 
excavations should be measured, the depths 
of trenches to which planking and strutting 
should be taken, whether glazed brick facings 
should be measured on the girth line, or an 
allowance made at internal angles; how the 
eaves of slating should be given, what pre- 
paratory labours on stonework should be 
measured, what extra labours should be 
given on ordinary sashes and frames, which 
drillings in steel constructional work should 

given as done in position, besides the 
definition of the sterotyped clause of “ attend- 
ance on all trades in all trades,” of the 
meaning of the letters “ P.C.,” and too many 
items, clauses, and phrases always occurring 
in bills of quantities—ought, and should, be 
possible. 

I have no intention of implying that all 
these matters are not generally treated in a 
careful and practicable way by surveyors, but 
my plea is for the adoption of some standard 
and recognised system readily understandable 
by all those into whose hands our work is 
placed. 

To relegate each trade to a small com- 
mittee composed of, say, five members, pre- 
ferably with representatives from the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution and the newly-formed, 
but apparently rather vigorous, Association of 
Quantity Surveyors, and for each committee 
to submit its report to a council composed 
of the whole of the gentlemen engaged on 
the committees, would form one way in 
which a solution of the matter might be 
accomplished 

Perhaps, sir, if you can find space to insert 
this letter it may be the means of elicitin 
the views of others on a subject whic 
appears to me to be worthy the consideration 
of the profession. Henry Ritey. 


“ PAINTERS’ ARCHITECTURE.” 

Sir,—In your friendly notice of my recent 
articles in the Art Journal, you accuse me of 
two. misdeeds—an error of observation, and the 
use of 4 non-existent word, I must plead guilty 
on both counts. The temple in the background 
of Raphael's “ Marriage of the Virgin” is, as 
you point out, a polygon of sixteen sides, not of 
twelve, so that in calling it by the name which I 
inadvertently coined (I refrain from repeating the 
solecism) I committed an offence against fact 
as well as against language, and must be content 
to take the blame for both. 

Thanking you for pointing this out, I am, 
yours faithfully, Pavt WATERHOUSE, 


PRESTON HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL 
COMPETITION, 

Srr,—A protest is contemplated in reference to 
this award, Any « mpetitor desirous of being 
associated with the same may have a copy upon 
application to— : : 

G. H. Witiovensy, 

3, York-street, Manchester : or 
Epcar Woop & SEtuers, 

78, Cross-street, Manchester. 


WANTED—A FIRE-RESISTING STONE. 
Sir,—I shall feel obliged if any reader could 
inform me of any stone which will resist close 
contact with fire without fracturing. 
Ry CLERK or Works. 
«* We insert our correspondent’s inquiry, 
but we fear he will not find what he asks for.—Ep. 


; A QUESTION OF CONSTRUCTION. 
Sin,—In the current issue of the Builder there 


— detail elevation and section of Wood Green 
Aimshouses. 


Over the front 


door is shown a curio iece 
brickwork, being phn ve 


& combination of two quite flat 








arches with only one skew back to each, and the 
middle part is a semicircular arch, 

Will you kindly explain how this is supported ? 
What — the whole thing falling down 
when the centring is removed ? 

Is it a bit of truly constructed brickwork or a 
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freak ? I send you a rough sketch of the part 
referred to, and would much like to know your 
opinion about it, A STUDENT. 

*,* The brickwork is certainly not a stable 
construction in itself, as shown, Perhaps Mr. 
Cross would give an explanation.—Eb, 


——_—_ +e 


THE TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER THE 
LONDON BUILDING ACT: 
Kennarp v, Lonpon County Councit, 

On Thursday in last week the Tribunal of 
Appeal sat at the Surveyors’ Institution, Great 
George-street, to hear an appeal made by Col, 
E, H. Kennard, under sect, 19 of the London 
Building Act, against the condition imposed by 
the London County Council to their sanction, 
dated October 10, to the formation or laying out 
of new streets for carriage traffic in continuation 
of Fernhill-street and Brixham-street, North 
Woolwich, Mr. Courthrope Munro appeared for 
the appellant, and Mr, Cuningham Glen for the 
London County Council, 

Mr, Glen objected that the appellant had 
no appeal under the section. It appeared that an 
application was made by the appellant to the 
Council on November 19, 1904, on which the 
Council made an Order sanctioning the formation 
and laying out of these streets, subject to certain 
conditions imposed. No appeal was ever made 
against that Order, but su uently a correspond- 
ence took place in which the solicitors for the 
appellant asked the Council to modify the con- 
ditions, As the result of this correspondence the 
Council passed another Order on October 10, 1905, 
modifying the conditions, The appellant now 
appealed on the Order of October 10, but he 
submitted that there could be no appeal against 
an Order modifying a previous Order. 

In answer to Mr. Hudson, Mr. Glen said the 
County Council did not cancel the first Order, but 
they rescinded the resolution. The Council was 
bound to make an Order within two months of the 
application, 

r, Hudson having examined the notice given 
to the appellant on October 10, 1905, said the 
terms of: the Council’s resolution were to rescind 
the resolution of December 19, and then to 
sanction the laying out of new streets, as shown 
by the plans, etc., dated November 23, 1904, So 
far as he could see, therefore, the only sanction 
they had cancelled was the former Order, 

Mr, Glen argued that it was merely a rescinding 
of the resolution for the making of a fresh Order, 
but the new Order was to read together with the 
previous Order, If it was anything else, then it 
was ultra vires, An Order was made once and for 
all, and it must stand, and could not be subse- 
quently modified without the consent of the 
applicant, 

Mr. Hudson said that on the face of it it seemed 
the mistake was made in rescinding the former 
resolution, The Council could only act by 
resolution, and that was communicated to the 
applicant, 

Mr. Glen said it was true they had rescinded a 
resolution, but they had done nothing more, 

Mr. Hudson: What it comes to is that the 
County Council instruct you that there is no power 
to rescind a former resolution, 

Mr. Glen : They cannot rescind an Order ; they 
can modify it, 

Mr, Glen, in support of his contention that this 
was not a new application, read the correspond- 
ence between the parties, from which it appeared 
that the Council imposed the condition that land 
on the appellant’s estate should be left unbuilt 
upon, so as to form a street 40 ft. wide.. As the 
applicant had had — of the estate taken com- 
pulsorily by the k Company, he had not 
sufficient land to enable this to be done, and the 
result of the correspondence was that the Council, 
by their sanction dated October 10, 1905, modified 
the condition so as to allow only 30 ft. at one end 
of the estate to be unbuilt upon. 

Mr. Munro said the position of the applicant 





was this. He asked the Counc; 
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ns ent never said, “ Wj]! you take 
After some further legal 
gai argument the Boar 
pry mi and the Chairman announced 9 
Board had decided that there was an appeal 
and the case must go on on its merits. : 
Mr, Glen said it was @ matter affecting the 
practice of the Council, and he must ask for g 
case to be stated on the point of law. 
Mr, Hudson said he took it that 
hich the County Council woul 
Mr. Glen said that was so. 
adje rT — consideration of the case was 
After the hearing of the case on Th irsd 
lursdaay a 
understand that a meeting of the parties lok 
place with a view to a settlement, and in these 
circumstances the case was adjourned 


ISOLATION HOSPITAL, ROTHERHAM. 
On the 7th inst. a new isolation hospital was 
opened on the north-west side of Badsley Moor. 
lane, at Rotherham, by the Mayor, The build. 
ing’ has been erected from the designs of the 
architect, Mr. Joseph Platts, of Rotherham, the 
Corporation architect, by the contractors 
Messrs, Wm. Thornton & Son. The clerk of 
works was Mr. A, T. Ripley. The cost of the 
land, buildings, and furniture has amounted to 
19,285/,, and the hospital consists of the following 
buildings :—~Administrative block, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, and diphtheria pavilions, observa. 
tion block, porter’s lodge, and a block comprising 
laundry, mortuary, ambulance shed, engine and 
boiler-rooms, disinfecting-rooms, and discharge- 
rooms, The administrative block contains accom. 
modation for the medical and nursing staff and 
for servants, It has been built sufficiently large 
to allow of future expansion of the hospital, 
On the ground floor are the medical ofticer’s 
office, dispensary, bacteriological laboratory, 
sitting-room for the matron, dining and recrea- 
tion-rooms for nurses, kitchen, scullery, store- 
rooms, and tries, On the first floor are 
fifteen ooo (each fitted with lavatories 
with hot and cold water), bath-room, and linen 
closets, Separate staircases are provided for 
nurses and maids, The corridors and passages 
are heated by hot-water coils, and the building is 
lit throughout by electricity from the Corporation 
Electrical Works. Telephones connect this block 
with each of the wards as well as with the National 
Telephone Exchange. The ong sore are 
arran on the pavilion system, and each has a 
rat to the scaliaeas.” Teas are four ward 
blocks, each with ual accommodation ne 
males and females. There are glass-coverec 
verandahs in front, Attached to each block is a 
kitchen, bath-room, stores, and linen cupboards, 
slop sink and lavatory. The ete - mo 
with double coal fires with ascending flues ; hot- 
air chambers are found at the back of each stove. 
Ventilation is by grids and shafts in the ceilings 
and extracts on the ridges. Hopper-top openings 
are provided to each window, and the windows 
can be o by sashes above and below. Fresh- 
air inlets are under each bed, The floors of the 
wards are of polished pitch pine; those of the 
other rooms are finished in cement and granite 
riddlings. The inside walls are lined to a height 
of 4 ft, with Keene’s cement, The junction with 
the floor forms a curve to avoid the lodgment of 
dust, Above the dado the lining is of Robinson's 
cement, All the splays to the windows _ 
rounded finishings, and the angles with th 
ceiling are curved. Apertures are providec Ae 
the walls at the ends of the wards, through whit 
soiled linen and coals can be passed, thus obvi: 
ting the necessity for the porter to enter oe 
wards, The scarlet fever block consists 0! <0 
wards of eight beds each with a lig 
a psd seg na vel one 
Ww . each co : 
Bae yr yt separate entrances. These are 
: ial cases whicn it 
for the accommodation of special ca The 
is desirable to keep apart from the others. ved 
diphtheria block has a similar arrangemen, © 
searlet fever block, but the main ware = 
accommodate six beds in each. One of the sm in 
wards is fitted up for use as an op rating-room 
peg gen nnn ge ogeey fever block is 
. atio an 
similar in dimensions, mamenmmnod eth The 
arrangement to the diphtheria =»! 
— agg hos con rises wash- 
each. - : . " en sparger, 
house, fitted with was ing machine vachine, 
rinser, and bluer, centrifugal cry'"s sliances. 
drying closet, and other apee-date SPP this 
The is. oie. 6 me disinfector which is 
block contains the steam isin a into one of 
fixed in the wall between ne wgptien from the 
which infected clothing ad —. pry passing 
other the clothing is remov 4 of the block 
disinfector. At one enc 
pei bon hema shed and stables, and ot oe 
are the am nortuary. 
other is the discharge block ef oo. rooms, the 
The discharge 
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STEAM BOILERS AND PIPES.—XXIV. 
Tue Frow or Steam (continued). 
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1) (aa N preceding articles it has been 
VA G)| 


















shown that the weight of steam 
delivered through pipes 
———~ with the length of the conduit, 
and that the reduction of discharge is pro- 
portionately greater in small pipes than in 
large pipes owing to the increase of frictional 


resistance as the diameter is reduced, and | 


that. apart from theoretical considerations, 
there are practical reasons for further reduc- 
tion in the carrying capacity of steam pipes, 
this further diminution being also inversely 
proportional to the diameter of the pipes. 

As pipes of small diameter are far more 
liable than larger pipes te be partially choked 
in the manner indicated, it is only reason- 
able that suitable compensation should be 
made when pipes are used that are liable to 
corrosion, and that cannot be kept free from 
water. 

It must be also borne in mind that the 
ends of wrought-iron pipes as fitted are 
rarely of the full diameter, owing to the 
contraction of area caused by the use of 
the wheel cutter. Hence we see that the 
weight of steam discharged through small 
ge is liable to be very seriously reduced 
y causes which are well known to practical 
engineers, but are not recognised by mathe- 
matical formule. In point of fact, it would 
be impossible to devise any equation express- 
ing the various obstacles to flow that result 
from differences of material, design, and 
workmanship. i 

Fortunately, an easy means of making 
allowance for such causes of diminished flow 
is provided by the excess of the ‘com- 
mercial” over the ‘‘ nominal” internal 
diameters of wrought-iron and cast-iron 
Pipes, and the inverse proportion of such 
*xcess to the nominal diameter. 

Although, as we pointed out last week, 
there is no eandaed | internal diameter for 
steam pipes, it is probable that the ratio of 
hominal to commercial measurement does not 
vary to any considerable extent in the pipes 
of different makers, and for the purpose of 
indicating the difference in a general way 
We give in Table XXVIII. the nominal and 
actual internal diameters of wrought-iron 
steam tubes as made (A) by Messrs. John 
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| Russell & Co., and (B) Messrs. J. E. & S. 


standard diameters. 


' 


sizes would be less than those in the table, 
the figures varying in accordance with the 


unknown standards of different makers. 
Consequently, under existing circumstances, 

data such as those in Tables XXVII. and 

XXIX. are far more reliable than data copied 


British-made pipes. 
The Resistance of Fittings and Valves. 


The reduction of flow through bends and 
elbows is due (1) to change of direction of 
the steam, (2) to friction eet the sides 
of the fitting, and (3) te eddies caused by 
enlargements and contractions. We do not 
refer here to square elbows, as such fit- 
tings should never be used under any circum- 


why they are still offered for sale. 

(1) The loss of head, with consequent 
reduction of discharge, for change of direc- 
tion varies with the curvature of a bend, 
and the most recent experiments appear to 
indicate that a curve with the radius of 
25 diameters offers less resistance than any 
other curve, a bend with this curvature being 
equivalent to a piece of straight pipe having 
the length of about 3°4 diameters. This, of 
course, refers only to loss by change of 
direction. 

(2) The loss due to friction against the 
interior surface cf a bend or elbow is the 
same as that obtaining in the case of a 
straight pipe of equal length and diameter, 
and with an interior surface of similar 
character. 

(3) The loss due to eddies applies to any 
bend or elbow having an internal diameter 





| and applies also to any 
« arranged that the friends of the deceased can | Spencer, and (C) the corresponding American | 
view the body through a glass partition. The | 
porter’s lodge is erected near to the entrance to | 


greater than that of the pipe to which it is 
connected, thus causing enlargement of area, 
md or elbow 
screwed upon a pipe whose end forms a 


| shoulder, causing contraction of area. The 


Taste XXVIII.—Sizes or Some Wrovucnut-Iron Stream Tvses. 





Internal Diameter (Inches). External Diameter (Inches). 
Nominal Bore. Actual or ‘‘ Commercial ”’ Bore. 
te (A) (B) (Cc) 

" (A) (B) (C) British John Russell J. E.& S. American 
Frac- Sasha’ Standard. & Co Spencer Standard 
tions. /ecrmA'S- John Russell J.E.&S. American - f , 

& Co. Spencer. Standard, 
0125 0°198 0167 0°27 0406 0406 0375 0°405 
o2 0323 0292 0364 O'581 0531 05 O54 
0375 0°455 0393 0494 0°687 0687 0°625 0 675 
os 0587 0556 0623 0-843 Oss Or8125 ose 
O75 O-774 O774 0824 1°62 1-062 10625 1°05 

1 I 1-023 0992 1-048 1343 1-348 13125 1-315 

1} 1°25 1°335 1273 1°38 1-687 1687 1°625 1°66 

1 15 1522 1-491 1-611 1-906 1-906 1-875 19 

| 1-75 1°678 1°678 _ 2°156 2-062 2°0625 

2 2 1951 1-991 2°067 2°375 2°37: 2 375 2°375 

2 2°25 2°201 2°326 2°625 2°62. 2°75 - 

3 25 2°576 2576 2°468 3 3° > 2875 

23 275 2°826 2826 ~ 3°25 325 3°25 : 

3 3 3°076 3076 3067 35 35 35 35 

3 35 3°576 3°576 3548 4 + 4 + 

yy + 3°951 +076 4 026 45 4 375 45 ‘5 

44 4°5 4°536 4°5 $°508 5 5 5 5 

5 s 5°036 5 5045 +5 55 55 5563 

53 55 5586 55 - 6 6° 6° 

6 6° 6°036 6 6°065 65 65 65 6°625 


From this table it is clear that the pro- | 


gressive increase from large down to small 
diameters has the effect of compensating in 
a suitable manner, and probably to a 
sufficient extent, for the obstructions to flow 
in the smaller sizes. 

In the United States, where wrought-iron 
pipes are made to a universal standard of 
diameter, various tables have been calculated 
upon actual pipe dimensions for the discharge 
ol steam and for the equalisation of pipe areas. 
One or two of these tables have been re- 

rinted in books published in this country, 
ut the figures do not apply to British pipe 
dimensions. We do not consider it good 
practice to borrow data in this manner, and, 
as remarked in connexion with Table XXVIL., 
it is better to await the settlement of a 
British standard before calculating upon 
“commercial” diameters. 

Therefore, for the present, we have been 
content to present in Table XXVII. the 
discharges of steam for pipes of oor 
defined sizes, and now give in Table XXIX. 
the comparative values of pipes upon a 
similar basis. 

If the “commercial” diameters were taken 
into account some of the smaller sizes would 
possess somewhat greater values than those 
shown by the table, while the values for other 








usual form of wrought-iron bend. being 
simply a curved piece of pipe, causes no 
enlargement of area, and the only source of 
loss in respect of the third cause is that due 
to the connecting sockets. 

_ The greatest loss from this cause occurs 
in the case of an elbow fitted as shown in 
Fig. 61. By cutting away the shoulder, as 
in Fig. 62, the loss can be reduced to a 
minimum, but this is a refinement of rare 
occurrence in pipe work. If the fittings were 
made so that the = ig could be screwed 
into sockets, as in Fig. 63, there would be 
no loss from enlargement and contraction of 
area. The same remark applies also to 
“—— bends and elbows (see Fig. 64). 

The reduction of flow through the outlet 
of a right-angled tee-piece with ordinary 
screwed connexions is at least 50 per cent. 
greater than in an elbow, owing to 
enlargement and contraction at the three 
points of connexion. Fig. 65 illustrafes the 
action im an ordinary tee-piece, which is a 
fitting of the most undesirable form. The 
first, second, and third causes of loss apply 
to all tee-pieces, the influence of the third 
cause varying with the manner in which the 
joints are made (see Figs. 61 to 64). 

The second and third causes of loss apply 
to sockets and couplings, the extent of 


from American books and not applicable to 


stances whatsoever, and we cannot imagine 
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Taste XXIX.—Pree Equanisation Taste. For Proportionine Tas Diamerers oF MaIN anv Brancu Stream Pi) .- 
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(Based upon the diameters stated in the horizontal and vertical lines.) 
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10 This table shows the number of small pipes equivalent to one Pipe, with du ‘all : 
“ae 7 friction, the number of pipes being fund at each intersection of the horizont.1 aaa v fr wy 
820/ 56) 20 If friction were disregarded the equivalents would be very different, For... _ 
80; 98) 35] 17 area of one 6-in. pipe is equal to the sum of the areas of sixteen 1i.in. pipes, but oan 2 
ri mel eel oe ss a in the table that one 6-in. pipe is really equivalent to thirty-two 1}-in »;,.. - 
a*| isa} go] us| se] sa] go] 28 The first vertical line of numbers gives the relative values in | rms of 
| es] stl Be) fe] 36) S81 $8) a7] a] bin. diameter pipe for the Aiamaters in the adjoining vert sinus 
7364} 129°8| 470| 230! 181] 83] 56; 40) 23) 14 pelosi gradiqarens Pk sg table enables the user to tind the 
2 | 10z7°0| 181°0| 656) 320) 183) 16) 77] 56] 32; 20) 1g proper e main steam pipe to supply any given 
1380 | 243°2/ SS1) 451; 266) 156) 104) 75) 43) 27) 18] Is number of branches of different diameters Thus, th 
17970 | 320°6/ 1148/ 561/ S20) 202] 135/ 98) 56/ 35/ 24] 17] 1g table shows that the values for 2... 
2280°0/ 401°9/ 1456/ 712/ 40°7/ 257] 172) 125) 72) 45) go] 22] 16] 19 yeti 4 @ for 2 x 4 in, 
8 490°2 | 180°9| 88°5/ 50°5/ 320/ 21-4) 15°5 5°6/ 38) 27) 20] 15) 12 Mm, and 1 x 24 in branches are 
$4610} 610°2| 221-2] 1081] 618) 392) 261! 190) 110) 69, #7) 33) 25] 19} 15) 12 11,634 + 2,832 + 1380 — 155% 
41650 | 734°2| 266°1| 1302/ 74°3| 470] $20/ 929] 132] 83] 56) 40/ 80/ 23; 1-8) 14] 12 Hence a 6-in. main hav; 
4949°0 | 872'4| 3161) 1546/ 883/ 559] 374) 27°2/ 157) 99) 67) 48) BS) 27) B1) 17] 14! 149 ha diene Lt the 
4 | 5817-0} 10250 | $71°6| 1810 | 103°9/ 657] 440] S20/ 184] 116] 79) 56) 42) 2) 95) 20) 16) 13) 11 we 16,030 will be of the 
44 | 7800-0 | 1377°0 | 498°9 | 244°1/ 139°4/ 88°2/ 590] 429] 248) 156) 109] 76) 58) 43] 84) 27) 22] 18] 15] 18 proper diameter to 
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9 [4180-0 | 787°) 2822°0 |1380°0 | 788°9 | 4900 | 334° | 243-0 | 140°5| 88-3) 60-0 | 43:0 | $20 B45 | 19S | 15°6 | 127/106) 89/75/56) 43/94/2718 13| 
20 /57490°0 |10140-0 3673-0 |1797°0 10260 | 649-4 | 485-0 | $16-2 | 181°0 | 115-1 | 78-0 | 55°9 | 41°6 | $20 | 25-2 | 20-2 | 16°6 | 13°8| 11°8| 98 7°3/56/44/35 124) D7 119) | 
rT “0 12860-0 4660°0 2280°0 /1302 0 | 823°9 | 5520 | 401-3 | 231°9 | 146-1} 99-0! 71-0 | 528 | 40°6 | 82-0 | 25-7 | 21-0 | 17-5 | 14°7 [125 71/56/45/30/22/1¢119) , 
12 00 15990°0 5793°0 2834°0 |1619°0 /1026°0 | 696"1 | 498°8 | 288°S | 181-6 | 123+1 | 88-2 | 65°7 | 50-4 | 39-7 | 32-0 | 262 | 21°7 | 18°3 |15-6 /11-6 | 9-9 7-0 £6138 7/80/15 12/19 
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enlargement and contraction depending upon | 


the character of the joints employed. fig. 66 
indicates approximately the effect of an 
ordinary socket upon the flow of steam. As 
a general rule, it may be said that the 
average resistance in a 


_ ordinary screwed bend may be 


the third cause, and the total loss for an 
arded as 
ranging from 4 diameters to 10 diameters. 
These values apply equally to flanged pipe 


| bends. 


straight-through | 


socket coupling is about one-fifth of that in a | 


round elbow. 

The resistance caused by valves varies, 
according to the details of the design, from 
50 per cent. to 150 per cent. more than the 
resistance offered by a round elbow. 

Although the effect of any given fitting 
upon the quantity of steam delivered can be 


T'ee-pieces.—For ordinary screwed  tee- 
pieces the loss due to change of direction 


| through the outlet is greater than that in a 


| round elbow, and 


may be averaged at 


| 60 diameters, 


calculated with substantial accuracy, it would | 
be out of the question for any architect or | 


engineer to determine the resistance of every 
bend, elbow, tee-piece, coupling, and valve 
in an extensive system of pipes. The labour 


involved by a long series of calculations | 
would be out of all proportion to the utility | 


of the information obtained, and for practical 
purposes it is quite sufficient to take as data 
certain equivalent lengths of straight pipe to 
represent the average resistance offered to 
the flow of steam by the different kinds of 
fittings commonly employed. 


Round Elbows.—Practical experience and | 


experimental investigation show that in an 
ordinary screwed round elbow of 90 deg. the 
loss of head due to change of direction is 
the same as the loss in a straight pipe of 
the same nominal diameter, and with a length 
equal to about 40 diameters. 

The loss due to friction in an elbow can 
be disregarded if, in measuring the pipe line, 
allowance be made for the length of each 
fitting. 

The loss due to enlargement and con- 
traction of area in an ordinary screwed elbow 
is represented by an equivalent length of 
straight pipe about 60 diameters long. 

Thus the total loss due to an ordinary 
screwed elbow may be stated at 100 
diameters. 

3ut if the shoulders of the connected pipes 
are carefully reamed out, as shown in 
Fig. 62, the loss from the third cause can 
be reduced to the equivalent of about 
10 diameters, making the total loss for the 
elbow equal to 50 diameters only. 

Further, if flanged or other flush joints 
are used, and if the internal area of the 
elbow is the same as that of the connected 
pipes, the loss of head from the third cause 


is reduced to zero, and the total loss for the: 


elbow becomes 40 diameters. 

Bends.—For an ordinary screwed bend 
with a radius of 25 diameters the equivalent 
for loss by change of direction is 34 
diameters, say, 4 diameters. For a similar 
bend of less favourable radius the equivalent 
may be averaged at 10 diameters, 

The loss by friction can be disregarded, on 
the understanding that all fittings are 
measured in the length of the pipe line. 

As wrought-iron bends have the same area 
as the connected pipes, no losses arise from 





The loss by friction can be disregarded as 
before, subject to due allowance being made 
for length in the pipe measurements. 

The loss arising from enlargement and 
contraction of area in wrought-iron tees is 
probably not less than the equivalent of 
100 diameters when the pipe ends are left 
square. 

Using these values the total loss for a tee- 
piece equals 150 diameters. 

But when the shoulders are reamed off, as 
in Fig. 62, the loss from the third cause is 
reduced to about 15 diameters, making the 
total loss equivalent to 75 diameters. 

For flanged tees with internal area the 
same as that of the connected pipes the third 
portion of the loss is eliminated, and the 
total loss is equal te about 60 diameters. 

Sockets and Couplings.—In the case of 
sockets and screwed couplings there is some 
loss from enlargement and contraction of 
area, the value ranging from 10 diameters to 
20 diameters pices to the finish of the 
pipe-fitter’s work. 

Valves.—The design of valves varies so 
greatly that it would be difficult to state 
values that are even approximately reliable 
for different types. For purpose of 
general guidance in settling the proportions 
of pipe systems, the resistance of full-way 
valves may be taken at 100 diameters for 


screwed pipe, or 40 diameters for flanged | 
i d the resistance of globe valves at | 


ipe, an 
diameters for screwed pipe, 
diameters for flanged pipe. 


or 60 





Erratum.—In examples (31) and (33) read 
400 ft. for 100 ft., and in example (32) read 
100 ft. for 400 ft. This only applies to the 
statements of data, the caloniations being 
printed correctly. 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr. Eatox,—The death is announced of Mr. 
John Eaton, C.B., senior member of the firm of 
Messrs, John Eaton, Sons, & Cantrell, of Stamford. 
street, Ashton-under-Lyne, architects, Mr, Eaton 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1882, and was elected a Vice- 
President of the Manchester Society of Architects 
for the session 1904-5, Having served as a pupil 
in his father’s offices he became an assistant of 
Mr. Moffatt, of Manchester. Amo the 
principal architectural works carried out by the 
firm are the following, in chronological order— 
School buildings for the Dukinfield School Board, 
at a cost of nearly 9,000, for the structure; the 
Conservative Club, Mottram-road, Stalybridge ; 








| agents, and 


the Church Inn, Millbrook, Stalybridge, jor 
Swales Brewery Company, Ltd.; business 
remises in Warrington-street, Ashton-under. 
yne ; and enlargement, with improvements, of 
the St. Mary’s Church Schools, Droylesden ; the 
drill-hall and headquarters of the 3rd Volunteer 
Battalion of the cashire F<siliers in Cross. 
lane, Salford (1899); the Miners’ Arms, and 
alterations, ete., of the Welcome Home Inns, 
Ashton-under-Lyne ; club premises, Stalybridge ; 
the gun store and extension of headquarters, 
Manchester ; stables, ete, at Tan-y-Bryn, 
Abergele, for Colonel J. FE, Mellor; bank 
and post-office premises at Dukinfield for Parr’s 
Bank ; the nurses’ home, Ashton-under-Lyne, for 
the Union Guardians, at a cost of about 6,500, ; 
and the Queen’s Hotel, Hyde, Two yearsago the 
firm laid down a system of water-mains for the 
Ashton-under-Lyne Guardians, and in 1898 they 
won the first premium with their plans and 
designs for the Dukinfield Town Hall. Messrs. 
John Eaton & Sons were the architects of the 
Conservative Club, Dukinfield, in the late Tudor 
style, 1872-3, and of the Heginbottom Technical 
Schools, School of Art, and Free Library, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, after the early English style, erected 
at a cost of about 15,0002. and opened in 1893. 
Mr. Eaton, who resided at Strathdene, Taunton- 
road, was a borough magistrate, and as Colonel 
of the 3rd Volunteer Battalion of the Manchester 
Regiment received the Volunteer Decoration. 
Mr, Green.—Mr. James Green died on 
December 5 at his residence in Prince of Wales’s- 
road, Kensington. He was a member of the 
firm of Messrs, Weatherall & Green, of Chancery- 
lane, surveyors, valuers, auctioneers, and land 
during many years past enjoyed an 
extensive practice. His services were employed 
in several cases on behalf of the Crown, the 


| London County Council, and various public and 


private bodies, in respect of valuations and 
arbitrations, and he frequently acted as umpire 
in controversial proceedings under 


or 
| statutory enactments relating to the acquisition 





or valuation of landed property. 
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Cuurcn, ASHTEAD, Surrey.—Lord Ashcombe 
laid the foundation-stone recently of the new 
church which is being erected in place of the 

resent iron church, in Barnett Wood-lane, 
Lower Ashtead. The new building will give 

ting accommodation for 350 people. i 
fabric will be of red brick, covered with red tiles. 
The flooring of the nave and aisle will —— 
of wooden ks, while the flooring of the ee 
will be laid with Rust’s mosaics. The roof - 
one on hammerheam principals, 





ond acted with wrought boarding, , In = 
chancel will be elled, The sou 
aisle is calthed ake peceert plan of the 
building, which will be completed st & later 
i ildi co 
date, and the portion of the building 


nave, chancel, north 
chepal and polo A church will be sur- 
“eovered with oak shingles, 


; Honeyman’s ventl- 
rising to a height of 80 the. building. The 
of the church is early English, with lan’ 
ps a and dormer windows ip the roof. °° 
Arthur Biome ee ey. 
and the oe pat is for #,700, 
The cost of the building completed will reac 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

Cucron, Lipcer Green, Braprorp.—The new 

Church of St, Wilfred’s, at Lidget Green, occupies 
a site opposite the mission church in Clayton- 
road, The architect is Mr, Temple Moore, of 
London, Rectangular in shape, the building has 
three main entrances, one being in the centre of 
the west end, and side entrances with porches at 
the north and south corners. The aisles are 
divided from the nave by pillars and arches, 
and the roof is plaim and of circular form, The 
total cost, exclusive of furniture and the site, 
is about 9,0002, 

Cuvecn, Ben Raypprne.—The new church of 

St, John the Evangelist, at Ben Rhydding, at 

present consists of nave. and chancel, which, 
together with the site, have cost 3,320/, Aecom- 

modation has been provided for about 300 

rsons, and the building is from the plans of 

Mr, H. 8. Chorley (Connon & Chorley, Leeds), 
The builders are Messrs, Dean Brothers, Ilkley. 

New Parish Cuurca, Giascow.—On the 
2nd inst. Lord Provost Bilaland laid the memorial 
stone of the new St. Paul’s Parish Church, 
which is in course of erection on a site in North 
John-street, Glasgow. The design is that of 

Mr. John M‘Intyre, architect, Edinburgh, 
The building consists of a suite of two halls 
with basement entering from Little Hamilton- 
street and Margaret-street, and a church com- 

prising nave and side aisles with a gallery at 

the east end of the nave. Accommodation 
is provided for 950 worshippers. The principal 
entrance to the church is from John-street at 
the north end of the building and leads to the 
north aisle, There is another entrance by an 
external stair and a vestibule underneath the 
tower at the corner of John-street and Little 

Hamilton-street, Cloak-room accommodation 
has been provided for both sexes. The vestry, 
session-house, and other rooms are entered from 

Margaret-street, The church, which is in the 

Renaissance style, is being built of red freestone 
from Locharbriggs Quarry, The contractors 
are : Builders, Messrs, Ebenezer M‘Morran & Son ; 
joiners, Messrs. John Baxter & Son; ironwork, 
Mr, John Mundy ; plumbers, Messrs. Muir & Son ; 
plasterer, Mr. John Quarrier, and heating, 
Messrs, Steel & Steven. Mr. W. M. Scott is 
master of works, The cost of the building will 
be about 10,0001, 

Barrist Cxurcu, SHoorers’ Hrit.—The open- 
ing services in connexion with the new Baptist 
Church in Shooters’ Hill-road took place recently, 
The building, which occupies a corner site at the 
junction of Marlborough-lane, is Perpendicular in 
style, the exterior being faced with red bricks and 
Bath stone dressings, At the corner rises a square 
tower, 60 ft. high, with battered angle buttresses, 
terminating in carved pinnacles. The main gable 
contains a traceried window ; below this projects 
the ground floor entrance porch, on the east side 
of which is the tower, containing one gallery stair- 
case, and on the west side the turret with a second 
staircase. On the ground floor additional exits 
are provided in each transept. The seating on 
the ground floor is circular in plan, the total 
accommodation, including the galleries, is for 
800 persons, The roof, which is carried on four 
colurnns with arches between, is of pitch pine, 
as is also the open traceried gallery front, Under 
the pulpit is the marble baptistry, access to which 
is obtained either from the platform in the church 
or from the choir vestries at the rear. Deacons 
and minister's vestries are also provided. The 
architects, whose design was selected in com- 
petition, are Mr, Samuel 8, Dottridge, of Black- 
heath, and Mr. W. J. Walford, of Leadenhall 
House, E.C., and Messrs, Patman & Fotheringham, 
of Theobald’s-road, W.C., have been the con- 
tractors for the work. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LiraANtwit Masor, 
—Services in connexion with the re-opening, after 
rebuilding, of Ebenezer Congregational Church, 
Llantwit Major, have just been held. The new 
building is of stone quarried upon the site, and 
has dressings of St, Aldhelm stone. The roof is 
covered with green slates. The accommodation 
in the body of the building is for 270 persons, 
including sixty in a gallery at the west end, There 
18 a vestry at the back, and a heating chamber in 
the basement, The heating apparatus, which is 
on the low-pressure hot-water system, has been 
carried out by Messrs, J, G. Proger & Sons, of 
Cardiff. The contractor was Mr. J. E. Chatter- 
ton, of Llantwit Major, The architects were 
Mes:rs, Cook & Edwards, of Bridgend. : 

Baptist Caurcn, Puymovura.—The memorial- 
stone of the new Baptist Church, to be erected 
at Salisbury-road, Plymouth, has just been laid. 
Mr. ¥. A, Wiblin is the architect. 

Taunton Scmoor,—Mr, Frank Wills has made 
desicns for the ch , to accommodate about 
300, which Sir W. H. Wills will erect at his own 
cost and present to the governors of the school. 

Boarp Somoon, Epinsuren.—Warrant was 
granted in the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, 
on the 30th ult., to the Edinburgh School Board, 
for the erection of a new school at Upper Gilmore- 
Place, which will be known as the Gilmore-place 


accommodate 1,486 pupils, Theschool will consist 
of three floors, the lower one of which will be 
devoted entirely to the infant department, and 
the two upper to the juvenile department, In 
addition to the twenty-six classrooms there will 
be a workshop and combined cookery-room and 
laundry, A large central hall is provided for 
each of the departments, and each has a gallery, 
There will be three playgrounds—one for boys, 
one for girls, and one for infants, Mr, J. A, 
Carfrae is the architect, and the following are the 
names of the contractors :—Messrs, James Millar 
& Sons, mason and joiner work ; J, A, M‘Lauchlan, 
plaster work; Redpath, Brown, & Co., iron 
work ; P. Knox & Sons, plumber work ; William 
Anderson & Son, slater work ; A, Hutton & Son, 
painter work; A. Cunningham & Co., glazier 
work ; and A, Bowman, granolithie work. It is 
estimated that the total cost of the school, apart 
from the site, will amount to about 20,148/, 

Proposep Seconpary Scnoort, Poore.—Mr, 
G. A. Bligh Livesay, architect, has prepared the 
plans, specifications, and estimate for the pro- 
posed new secondary school to be erected on a 
site at Seldown, Poole. The buildings are to 
provide accommodation for 200 scholars, of 
whom 60 will be in the pupil teachers’ centre, 
and 140 in the secondary school, The architect’s 
estimate is 6,3501., which includes boundary 
walls and fences. 

IsoLaTion HosritaL ror HARROGATE, KNARES- 
BOROUGH,—On the 28th ult, the new isolation 
hospital, which has been erected at Knares- 
borough, was opened. Twenty-four acres of land 
were purchased at Thistle Hill, Knaresborough, 
and invitations were issued to architects to 
compete with plans for the new buildings, and the 
designs of Mr. G, H. Stanger, of Wolverhampton, 
were accepted, but Mr, Stanger did not live to see 
the completion of the work, and since his death 
his partner, Mr. Arthur W. Worrall, has super- 
vised the operations. The various blocks of 
buildings are scattered over some 8} acres of the 
site, The buildings are of local stone, and the 
cost will be about 25,0001, From the main road a 
carriage drive leads past a porter’s lodge to the 
administrative block, on the ground floor of which 
are the matron’s and nurses’ sitting-rooms, 
doctor’s-room, and dispensary, kitchen, scullery, 
and store-rooms, the bedrooms and bath-rooms 
being on two upper floors. The hospital proper 
is divided into four pavilions. The scarlet fever 
block contains twenty beds, and the typhoid 
block twelve beds, each pavilion having two 
general wards and two single-bed wards for 

rivate patients. The diphtheria block has eight 
ds in two general wards. The fourth pavilion, 
containing eight beds, is for doubtful cases, 
Altogether there is accommodation for nearly 
sixty patients. All the pavilions are within easy 
reach of the’ administrative blocks, Their 
general internal arrangements are similar. They 
are so situated as to obtain a maximum amount of 
sunlight, and windows are placed close to the 
angles in order to increase this advantage. All 
the windows and fanlights can be opened. The 
wards are heated by Shorland’s stoves and grates, 
supplemented by steam radiators, the steam 
being generated in two large Cornish boilers, 
Outlets for vitiated air are provided at ceiling 
level in all wards and rooms, The corners of the 
walls are rounded, the floors of the wards are 
laid with oak blocks and other floors with terrazzo 
paving ; and inverted indcandescent gas burners 
are used for illumination, Amongst the sub- 
sidiary buildings are the discharge block, which is 
fitted with bath-room, and the laundry and 
disinfecting block, The contractors are :—Brick- 
layer and mason’s work by Messrs, Simpson & 
Sons, Harrogate ; joiner’s by Mr. J. W. Rudd, 
Harrogate ; plumbing and glazing by Mr. G. 
Thompson, Leeds ; plastering by Messrs. Fortune 
& Calverley, Harrogate ; slating by Mr. W. Shep- 
herd, Harrogate ; ironwork by Messrs. Atkinson, 
Harrogate; painting by Messrs, J, Morley & Son, 
Knaresborough ; and the engineering, including 
heating, hot-water supplies, laundry machinery, 
etc., by Messrs, Lea & Warren, Kettering. 
Messrs, Shorland Bros, supplied the ward stoves 
and grates; the terrazzo floor was executed 
by Messrs. Diespeker. Messrs, Bayliss, Jones, & 
Bayliss, Wolverhampton, supplied the barbed 
wire boundary fencing ; and Mr. Steinthal, Brad- 
ford, the electric bells. The laying-out of 
grounds and planting were done by Mr. Lister 
Kershaw, of Brighouse. 
Assemspiy Harn, Desennam.—The Foresters’ 
Hall at Debenham was opened recently. The 
principal entrance to the new building is from the 
street, up a flight of Portland stone steps into an 
open vestibule ; thence into the Crush all, about 
18 ft, by 14 ft., which is fitted up with a ticket- 
office at the far end, This hall will also form a 
committee-room when so required, The main 
hall, which is lighted by twenty windows and 
ventilated by Boyle’s patent exhaust air pump 
ventilators, is about 60 ft. long by 38 ft, wide, 
access being through two doors from the crush 
hall, The hall has four double emergency exits, 
besides the ordinary doors, At one end is a 
stage and at a higher level is the baleony in 





School, A site embracing 5,500 sq. yds, has 
been obtained, and the building is di loned to 


horse-shoe shape, with rising tiers of seats, access 


to which is had by staircases on either side, 
Behind the balcony rises a large gallery, fitted 
up with tiers of seats. The architect was Mr. 
Raymond C, Wrinch, of Ipswich and Felixstowe ; 
Mr. Alien Hudson, of Ipswich, being clerk of works, 
The stonework to the front elevation has been 
executed by Mr. E. Saunders, of Ipswich, with 
Mr. W. E. Willett as carver. The contractor for 
the main building was Mr. H. Gooding, of Deben- 
ham, the constructional ironwork being supplied 
by Messrs, Cocksedge & Co., Ipswich ; the heating 
apparatus, fire-escape stairs, and main seating by 
Messrs, Wrinch & Sons, Ipswich ; the gas work 
and fittings by the Ipswich Gaslight Company, 
and the-main stairs by Mr. Thwaites, of Ipswich, 

Cuurnca Hatt, THrRocktey, NorTHUuMBER- 
Lanp.—A new church hall has beer. erected at 
Throckley by the Methodist community. The 
new premises are built of stone and comprise 
@ lecture-hall to seat 150, with a class room at 
one side which can be thrown into the hall by 
means of a partition and gives additional accom- 
modation for twenty persons, At the back of 
the hall is a a ante-room, cloak-room, 
and lavatory, all connected to the existing church 
by a corridor, The minister’s and sterwards’ 
vestries have also been remodelled. The front 
windows are filled in with leaded glazing from 
the studio of Mr, Baguley. The heating is on 
the low pressure system, carried out by Messrs. 
Dinning & Cooke, plumbing work by Mr. Ernest 
Byles, of Newcastle, and the painting and glazing 
by Mr. M. J. Rutter, of Lemington, and the 
contract for the work has been executed by 
Messrs, Brown & Bell, of Newcastle, from 
designs by Mr. J. Walton Taylor, architect, 
Newcastle. 

Fire-Station, Brrmincuam.—A new fire- 
station is in course of erection at Bordesley- 
green, Birmingham, Covering an area of 1,888 
sq. yds., the cost of the site was 783/., and, 
inclusive of furniture, the cost of the building 
will be 9,5001. Mr, John Price, the City Surveyor, 
prepared the plans for the work. 

Firge-StatTion, SuTTron, NEAR BirmincHam.— 
On the Ist inst, the new fire-station, built to the 
right of the new town; hall in course of erection at 
Sutton Coldfield, was opened, The building is Re- 
naissance in style, and the front is of local sand- 
stock facing bricks and Bath stone dressings. The 
entrance is from Upper Clifton-road, facing 
Anchorage-road. The engine-room is 36 ft. by 
30 ft., giving accommodation for three machines. 
Over this room is a recreation-room for the use 
of the firemen, with sliding pole communication 
with the machine-room. At the back is the 
harness-room and stabling for four horses, 
Between the fire-station and the town hall is a 
campanile, 60 ft. high to the top of the parapet, 
with a four-faced clock, 54 ft. a the ground, 
This campanile answers the double purpose of 
an air-ventilating shaft and hose-drying tower, 
The fire-station and the town hall will cost over 
10,0001,, of which sum the former building will 
involve some 2,000. The architect is Mr. A. R. 
Mayston, and the builders Messrs, T, Elvin & 
Sons, of Handsworth, 

THEATRE, SUNDERLAND,— The Sunderland 
Building Committee have approved of an 
amended plan by Mr. Hope for a theatre in Crow- 
tree-road, South-street, and West-street, It is 
proposed to pull down the present block of 
property, and erect on the site a theatre and six 
ock-up shops, the building to be 53 ft, in height 
from the footpath to the eaves. The stalls will 
accommodate 180 adults, the pit 450, circle and 
boxes 700, and the gallery 800, 

Stockport Workn#ovse Inrirmary.—Mr. G, 
N. Andrew, Chairman of the Stockport Board of 
Guardians, — the new workhouse infirmary 
at Stepping Hill on the 7th inst, The buildings 
will afford accommodation for 340 patients, a 
home for thirty-six nurses, and housing for 
twenty-four officials and servants, The adminis- 
trative block and a large waiting hall occupy the 
central position ; there are on each side of the 
main corridor two pavilions, each for men and 
women, having three floors, and at the end 
exercise verandahs and escape staircases. The 
cost & estimated at 130%. per bed. Mr. W. H, 
Ward, Birmingham, was the architect. 

QuEEN Victoria Memortat Scnoor, Dun- 
BLANE.—Sketch plans of the Queen Victoria 
Memorial School at Dunblane have been approved. 
Working plans and measurements will be ready 
by March 1, when tenders will be advertised 
for. The plans show accommodation for 194 
boys, and the school will be built on ground ex- 
tending to between thirty and forty acres at 
the Drums of Kippendavie, about a mile north- 
east of Dunblane. The building will be brick 
harled, but with a stone front. Mr. J. A. 
Campbell, of Glasgow, is the architect. 

Burtpixe m Bremincsam.—The generally- 
d condition of the building trade is 
ected in the annual just issued by the 
Birmingham City Surveyor, which shows that 
building operations have been considerably less 
active during the year under review than has been 
the case for the past five years. The total 
number of plans submitted to the Corporation for 





approval was only 1,061, as com with 1,563 
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in the previous year, and 2,252 inJZ1902-3, In 
houses and shops alone there has been a decrease 
since last year of 385, and of 1,088 as contrasted 
with 1902, In all some 1,400 buildings have been 
completed during the year, but they largely 
represent an inheritance from the previous year, 
when the plans were adopted and building opera- 
tions in the majority of cases commenced, There 
has been no diminution, however, in the amount 
of work which devolves upon this important 
department of the Corporation. With the object 
of safeguarding the public, over 1,100 notices had 
been served, in addition to which nearly two 
thousand inspections have been made under the 
Factory and Workshops Act, while ninety-nine 
notices had been served requiring additional 
means ‘of escape in case of fire, Attention has 
also been devoted to the theatres and music-halls 
with a similar object. The most important work 
earried on during the year has been the com- 
mencement and partial completion of the works 
designed to relieve the Rea main sewer, which for 
many years past has been subject to overcharging 
through the admission of excessive volumes of 
storm-water, The storm-water sewer in Lady- 
pool-road has also been extended along Brighton- 
road so as to prevent the flooding of building 
land, and important works of a similar nature have 
been carried out in other parts of the city, The 
department has had 269 miles of declared high- 
ways under its control, entailing a large expendi- 
ture in repairs, scavenging, etc. During the year 
20,564 loads of snow have been removed, the 
work "providing occupation for a large number of 
unemployed. Attention has also been given to a 
large number of other matters, such as street 
naming, house numbering, tree pruning, the 
provision of seats, lamps, and public conveni- 
ences,—Birmingham Post. 

Civs Pavition, Grascow.—A new pavilion 
has been erected in the Kilmarnock road for the 
Whitecraigs Club. The building comprises two 
stories. The cost, including furnishing, is esti- 
mated at 2,500/., and the architects are Messrs, 
Watson & Salmond, of Glasgow 

> — 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 

SewaGEe Scueme, Worcester.—The sewage 
disposal works in course of construction upon the 
west bank of the Severn, at Worcester, are to 
be completed by the end of next year. The 
scheme consists in intercepting the sewage in 
two disintegrating tanks, then discharging it 
by means of rotating distributors through filters, 
afterwards transmitting it through land to the 
river, At present Messrs, Beesley are doing the 
sewers leading up to the disposal works—and 
the other part of the work is being done under 
the supervision of the City Engineer, Messrs. 
Beesley’s proportion of the work being estimated 
to cost 17,0001. to 18,0001, and the Corporation’s 
share 60,0001, or 70,0001, Messrs, Vale, of 
Stourport, Messrs. Brasier, of Bromsgrove, and 
the Nevile Engineering Company, Worcester, 


are the contractors, and the remainder of the 
work is done by the Corporation, which employs 
100 to 200 men. The contract work is in charge 


of Mr. Read, and Mr. Stuart Cairk has charge of 
the administrative work 
oS oe 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROFESSIONAL AND Bustvness ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS Mr. Val Myer has entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. J. W. Fair, architect, of 14, South- 
square, Gray’s Inn. The practice will in future 
be carried on at 39, Furnival-street, Holborn, 
E.C., under the style of “ Fair & Myer.’”’——Mr, 
John Cowan has resigned the managing director- 
ship of the Stirling Boiler Co,, Ltd., of Motherwell, 
and 25, Victoria-street, Westminster, The 
directors have appointed Mr. E, G. Constantine, 
A.M Inst.C.E., of Manchester, to be managing 
director, and he will enter upon his duties at 
Motherwell on January 1 next, Mr, Cowan still 
retains his interest in the company, and will 
continue to be chairman of the directors. 

Memortrat Wixpow, Stretron Svuawas.— 
At the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Stretton 
Sugwas, near Hereford, on the 4th inst., the 
Bishop of Hereford unveiled an east window 
erected to the memory of the late Rev. Preb. 
Ashley. The work was executed by Messrs, 
James Powell & Sons, London, 

Coat Propuction,—We recently (October 28) 
gave some statistics relating to the output and 
export of coal in regard to this country, as shown 
by the returns from mines and quarries, but the 
coal tables just published as a Parliamentary 
paper contain very interesting figures in reference 
to foreign production, The total coal production 
of the world is given as 790 million tons of 2,240 Ib., 
exclusive of lignite, this figure being the same 
as in the returns last year. To this gigantic 
total this country contributes 232,428,000 tons,and 
the United States 314,563,000 tons, or the United 
Kingdom nearly a third and the United States 
rather over a third, but in this country this bears 
the proportion of nearly 5} tons per head of the 
population, as against under 4 tons in the United 
States. We, in company with Germany, have 





roduced a record amount of coal in 1904, France, 
Seigiam, and the United States showing a slightly 
diminished output, The av value of coal 
produced is lowest in the United States, 6s, 7d., 
as against 7s, 8d. in this country, 8s, 74d, in 
Germany, 10s, 43d. in Belgium, Ils. 34d, in 
France, The consumption of coal in this country 
seems nearly stationary as compared with the two 
previous years, but Germany shows a large 
increase, as also to a less degree France, For 
locomotives the railway companies use 11,445,364 
tons in this country, the tables showing a small 
increase since 1902, We dealt with the exports 
from this country in our former Note, but it is 
interesting to observe that our import is only 
3,000 tons, whilst Germany imports 7,975,000 tons, 
exporting 21,601,000 tons; the United States im- 
ports 1,621,000 tons, exporting 8,574,000 tons; 
the excess of exports from this country being 
65,819,000 tons, as compared with 13,656,000 tons 
in Germany, and 6,953,000 tons in the United 
States, 

New Worxknovse anp Invinmary, Worm- 
woop Scruss.—We omitted in describing this 
building in our last, to give the name of the 
general contractor, Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, 
of Birmingham. In the printed record sent to us 
a list of the firms employed was given, the name 
of the general contractor being omitted there ; 
hence our oversight. 

THe Croypon Acormpent,—Dr. T. Jackson, 
coroner for Croydon, heid an inquiry on the 
8th inst. as to the cause of death of a foreman 
bricklayer named H Wilson, forty-two, who 
was killed on Tuesday last week by the collapse 
of a wall on the site of the new Variety Theatre at 
Croydon, for the construction of which Mr, 
Wallis, of Balham, is the contractor, Nine other 
persons were injured in the accident. The wall 
which fell was a part of the old building erected in 
1894, and had been left standing to be embodied 
in the new theatre. The jury, after deliberating 
half an hour, returned a verdict of accidental 
death, with a rider that the majority of them 
regretted that more precautions in the way of 
shoring up were not taken. 

Scoot Boarp Arcurrect, DunpEre.—The 
duties and emoluments of Mr. James H. Lang- 
lands, Dundee School Board architect, have for 
some time engaged the consideration of the 
Board, A special committee deputed to deal 
with the matter deliberated upon it, and in the 
end drafted the following minute for presentation 
to the Board :—({1) That the existing arrange- 
ment with Mr. James H. Langlands should cease on 
December 31 current; that he be appointed 
architect to the Board during their pleasure for 
the erection of new schools and additions or 
alterations to existing schools exceeding in esti- 
mated cost the sum of 5001, at a rate of 
commission on the cost of the building exclusive 
of the cost of the ground and the school furni- 
ture, in the case of new schools of 2} per 
cent., and for alterations or additions as aforesaid 
of 3} per cent, . .. (2) That a measurer be 
appointed for the Board to prepare schedules of 
quantities for all new schools and extensive 
alterations as aforesaid, and to measure up all 
such work and any work that may be specially 
assigned to him under the instructions of the 
Board, on its completion, at a commission of 
1 per cent, on the total cost of the work, including 
the preparation and issue of schedules. This fee, 
it is stipulated, shall not be included in the 
schedules issued to contractors, and a statement 
thereof shall be submitted and paid direct by the 
Board, (3) That a separate clerk of works be 
appointed, to give his whole time to the service 
ofthe Board. . . (4) That the new arrange- 
ment be brought into operation on January 1, 
1906. : 

ACADEMIE DES INscRIPTIONS ET DES BELLES 
Letrres,—Mr. Arthur Evans, keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and Mr, Barclay 
Head, keeper of the Department of Coins and 
Medals, British Museum, have been elected 
corresponding members of this Académie. 

REePAvVING oF Lincotn’s InNN-FrELDS, — A 
deputation from Lincoln’s Inn-fields attended 
the meeting of the Holborn Town Council on 
Wednesday for the purpose of presenting a 
petition to the Mayor and Corporation requesting 
the repaving of the roadway with “silent 
material ”’ in place of the noisy granite “ settes ”’ 
of ancient date and very uneven surface, The 
deputation consisted of tatives of 
various firms having premises in Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields. Mr. G. Lawrence Stewart (Messrs, Lee 
& Pembertons) referred to the extreme desir- 
ability of the request of the petitioners being 
complied with, as the noise made by the heavy 
traffic on the roadway was very great, and most 
disturbing to the many professional firms occupy- 
ing offices in the locality. The petition was 
received by the Council and unanimously referred 
to the Streeta Committee for consideration, 

Avenve THeatre,—Mr. Fenwick, sitting at 
Bow-street, has granted an order for the taking 
down of the external walls of the theatre fronting 
Northumberland-avenue, Victoria-embankment, 
and Brewer’s-lane, and adjoining No. 23, Craven- 
street, and of portions of the internal walls and of 





ES ———— 
the roofs over the stage and auditori 
rendered defective by the recent oie Ss 
vig Beggs Ropers Station, The er 
out at the instance of tio 
County Council, under the ss lige Ml 
Act, At the time of the accident tho t).., 
being Fe-constructed by Messrs. Pati , 
Fotheringham, for Mr. Cyril Maude... .* 
directions and superintendence of \j; fy, 
Blow. It was originally built in 193}.0 
F. Fowler’s plans and designs, by Messrs ‘Kirk 2 
Randall, who used corn-grit and bottom-bed f; ¥ 
the Corsham Down quarries for the stonework. 
The late Metropolitan Board of Works had at first 
required that the new buildings in Nostho) 
land-avenue and the near vieinity should be f; ad 
with Portland stone, aig 

A New Roap, West MIDDLESEX,— A sy ndicate 
of promoters will seek for Parliamentary pow. 
to enable them to supplant the present fala 
main road through Brentford to Raandes with 
a new road 100 ft, wide. The proposed line of 
route begins from the high road near Kew railway 
station, and, making a detour of the north of 
Brentford, crosses the river Brent and Boston. 
road, and so continues by Syon Hill to a junction 
near Spring-grove, lbowceth, with the high road 
westwards, scheme provides for a widening 
of the main road between Pears’ Fountain and 
Hounslow, and for obtaining sufficient land to 
secure recoupment out of the enhanced value oj 
af He along the new road, 

New York Susway.—The first year of opera- 
tion of the New York subway was completed in 
October, and from the report on the year’s 
working we learn that the total number of 
passengers amounted to 106,000,000 during that 
period, making an average of 300,000 passengers 
per day, As the elevated railways of the city 
carried about 717,000 ers a day, the grand 
total is over 1,000, passengers a day on the 
two systems, One serious objection to the sub- 
way, which has not been without effect upon the 
summer traffic, is the excessively high tem- 
perature developed in hot weather, This con- 
dition is stated to be due partly to the heat given 
off by the electric motors of the trains, and partly 
to the constant application of the car brakes. 
The heat thus produced is quite welcome in cold 
weather, but during the summer months it 
renders the subway almost unbearable. The 
engineers fully realise the importance of making 
provision for dispersing the excess of heat, and 
we understand that they are now engaged in 

repari a scheme of mechanical ventilation 
which, it is hoped, will furnish an effective remedy 
for the one serious defect of the new underground 
railway. 

Parvastt Brits ror Next Serssion.—The 
number of Private Bills to be introduced in the 
course of the ensuing session of Parliament, and 
of which the plans, ete., have been formally 
deposited in the Private Bill Office, amounts to 
222. Of that total thirty-four sets relate to 
railways, twelve to tramways, sixty-two to mis- 
cellaneous projects, and 114 to provisional orders 
for electrical lighting, gas, water, and other 
undertakings, The total last year amounted t 
224 sets of plana. 
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ACTION BY A BUILDER. 

Tue hearing of the case of Cooper v. Lanning 
commenced before Mr, Justice Channell, sitting 
without a jury, in the King’s Bench Divisi n on 
the 7th inst,, an action by the plaintiff, Mr. 
Henry Cooper, a builder, against the defendant, 
the building owner, to recover 430/. 1%s. 2d., 
certified as due to him by the defendant's 
architect, : 2 

Mr. Duke, K.C,, and Mr, Norman Craig 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. English 

arrison, K.C., and Mr, G, A. Scott for the 
defendant. ; - 

Mr. Duke, in ing the case, said that the 
defendant’s answer to the claim was that there 
was no such contract as alleged, and that the 
architect had no power to certify as he had done. 
That was the first question for decision. ; ~~ 
the defendant set up a counter-claim in whi P 1e 
said that it was part of the consideration of his 
employi the plaintiff as his builder that 
plaintiff should t him a right of way ge 
an adjoining plot of land. Plaintiff said = 
answer to that that he was not satisfied i ~~ as 
enforceable contract, although he adr: was - 
he did promise to grant the right of way, an “A 
never refused to grant it. Those re 
matters in dispute, and under an order 0! June 
last they had directed to be tried befor ws 
other questions in the action. The } pore Die 

follows :—In the early of 1902 defended’ 
pete a plot of land at faidenhead, which w ” 

i ween other plots of the samé 
. engg welt oat Defendant called in a 
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tiation, It was then that the plaintiff was 
sskei whether he would grant the right of way 
if he was employed to carry out the building 
operations for the defendant, Plaintiff said that 
The was in a position to do so he would, Messrs, 
Davy & Salter prepared a specification and a bill 
of quantities. That was in November, 1902, 
and the plaintiff was asked to tender. The form 
of tender was material, His lordship would see 
that what the builder tendering was required to 
do was “to undertake to execute the works 
required to be done in erecting the above-men- 
tioned residence, stable, and nhouse, to the 
true intent and meaning of the plans, specifica- 
tions, and conditions of contract as prepared by 
ou’ —that was to say, the architect, “‘ for the 
undermentioned sums,” and then the tenderer 
had to deal with the three items separately. 
The plans were in existence when the tenders were 
issued in the beginning of 1903, The conditions 
of the contract were on a printed form in common 
use in the architects’ business, These conditions 
were shown to the defendant, and the plaintiff 
was familiar with them. 

Mr, English Harrison: My case is that they 
were never shown to the defendant at all, 

Mr, Duke replied that he should call evidence 
astothat, The plaintiff was one of four persons 
invited to tender. His tender was too high, but 
the defendant and the architect were agreed that 
it was better, if possible, to employ the plaintiff, 
and asked him to reconsider the amount of his 
tender, Plaintiff did so, and reduced it. Defen- 
dant had made a note on it that it was the 
amended tender of the plaintiff, so that that was 
a document well in the defendant’s knowledge, 
All the tenders were before the defendant, because 
he prepared a list of them, Defendant then 
authorised the architect to employ the plaintiff, 
and he employed him on the terms of his tender, 
and he made it clear to the defendant that the 
thing would be carried out by a further docu- 
ment, Thereupon, at the beginning of Febru 
the architect authorised the plaintiff to begin wor 
on the house and conservatory, but he reserved 
the question whether the work on the stable 
should proceed or not, because the matter of the 
eight of way had not then been settled, On 
March 6 the architect called on the plaintiff to 
sign the ment, which was the document 
referred to in the tender, and the plaintiff signed 
it and the architect verified it with his signature 
as representing the defendant. The work went 
on, and from time to time the architect gave 
certificates for the money which became due 
under the terms of the contract. 

In answer to his lordship, Mr. English Harrison 
stated that what they wanted was to understand 
the contract, There was a question as to defec- 
tive work, but that matter it had been 
should go to an arbitrator, They would not 
trouble his lordship with that. 

Mr, Duke, continuing, said that the defendant 
paid on the interim certificates of the architect 
up to ®200i., ‘or about three-fifths of the total 
amount of the contract work, The matter was 
completed in the autumn of 1903, and the 
defendant went into occupation of the house and 
conservatory. In December defendant got some 
alternative plans forthe stables, and in 1904 he 
got other estimates and plans for other things, 
but in the following March he had some disagree- 
ment with the architect. Plaintiff then sent in 
his account for the balance of the sum due to him 
to the architect, and the latter sent it on to the 
defendant on April 14, and certified it as being 
correct. On April 16 the defendant called on the 
plaintiff and entered into an exas rating con- 
versation about other matters. Defendant asked 
plaintiff why he had not granted him the right of 
way, and said that his belief was that he was not 
going to grant it. Plaintiff had only about two 
days before got the conveyance of his land, and 
told the defendant so, and said, “‘ Will you find 
anybody in Maidenhead to say that I won't stand 
by my word?” Defendant went away in a huff, 
and then a letter was written by the plaintiff 


which defendant construed as a refusal by him to: 


grant the right of way. As soon as the plaintiff 
made a claim for payment on the architect's 
certificate defendant launched his counter-claim 
about the right of way. 

The plaintiff was then called and gave evidence 
generally bearing out the statement of counsel. 

When the hearing was resumed on Monday Mr. 
Duke, addressing his lordship, said that if he 
would sive Mr ieonelieh Harrison and himself a 
few minutes they might be able to shorten the 
Case a good deal. . 

His lordship assented to this, and after a con- 
sultation’ between counsel and the parties, Mr, 

ke stated that it would not be necessary to 
Cccupy his fordship’s time further with the 
dispute, He thought the case was. settled, 
although it might be that théy would want the 
judge's order, If so, perhaps his lordship would 
allow it to be on the terms as drawn up. 

His lordship agreed to this, 
an English Harrison said that the defendant 

e no 

petence as a builder or 
integrity, ~ ~ 





charge against the plaintiff's com-- 
ptiaa’ bs perscuinl 


ACTION BY THE SILICATE PAINT. 


COMPANY AGAINST PAINTER AND 
DECORATOR. : 


THE case of In re the Silicate Paint Company— 
J. B. Orr & Co., Ltd., v. Smith came before Mr, 
Justice Warrington in the Chancery Division 
on the 12th inst, 

Mr. Bowden, K.C., and Mr, Sebastian appeared 
for the ee sr and Mr. George Cave, K.C., 
and Mr, Stokes for the defendant, 

Mr, Bowden, in opening the case, said the 
laintifis claimed damages from the defendant 
or the alleged wrongful passing off of another 
paint as and for the plaintiffs’ paint. The 
plaintiffs were the owners of a paint called 
*Dureseo,” They also had a registered trade 
mark, of which that name formed part. One of 
the chief merits of the plaintiffs’ paint was 
that it could be washed and was very durable. 
The reputation and value of the plaintiffs’ 
paint was admitted. Mr. Smith, the defendant, 
was a painter and decorator of some standing in 
ary + in Lancashire, and he had been a customer 
of the plaintiffs’ for many years. The plaintiffs 
had reason to believe that it was not an un- 
common thing where a specification uired 
“* Duresco "’ paint to be supplied and that 
the parties tendering and contracting for the 
work had substituted inferior paint without any 
knowledge on the part of the employers. The 
plaintiffs had already obtained a verdict against 
persons who supplied inferior paint for “* Duresco,” 
and in the present case they complained of an 
inferior paint called “ Freakel,” which defendant 
had supplied in two specific cases, The first 
case related to the work done by the defendant 
in the summer of 1904 at the Hall of the Society 
of Textile Operators in me A specification 
was pre in that case which provided that 
“ Duresco”’ should be used. He should call 
the President of the Society, who would say that 
they attached importance to “ Duresco”’ being 
used because they had had vious experience 
of it, and found it a very paint. The defen- 
dant substituted “ Freskel,” and his defence 
was that he had permission to do so, The 
plaintiffs had reason to think that their paint 
was not being used, and they sent down to the 
hall where the work was being done, and appli 
the water test, and they found that “ Freskel ” 
had been used instead of “‘ Duresco.” In this 
matter the short point would be whether the 
defendant had permission, as he alleged, to 
substitute “‘Freskel.”” The defendant said in his 
affidavit that his foreman obtained such per- 
mission, The other complaint related to some work 
done by the defendant at the Technical Schools 
at Bury for the Corporation, In that matter the 
specification specified that “ Duresco” should be 
used, and the defendant ted to do the 
work in compliance with the specification, The 
Corporation Surveyor and borough 7 tor 
had charge of the work, and defendant said that 
they had authority to use “‘Freskel.” If that was 
right it would put an end to the plaintiffs’ case. 
Apparently ‘“Freskel"’ was used because it 
was cheaper than ‘“‘ Duresco,” and because it 
went a little further, but it was not nearly so 
durable, as it could be washed off. The plaintiffs 
therefore claimed the relief usually graated in a 
“ passing-off action.” Z 

Mr. William Nabb, President of the Society 
of Textile Operatives, examined, said he never 
assented to the substitution of “ Freskel” 
for ‘ Duresco.”” He had no power to do so, 
He did not know it was being substituted until 
the plaintiffs’ representatives visited the building. 

Cross-examined. 

He had never called on the on to do —. 
work over in, and no correspondence 
= eth the society and the defendant 

fore the action to his knowledge. They had 
intended to write, but hearing that the plaintiff 
company were going to take action they thought 
it was quite enough. : : 

Mr. John Duckworth, secretary of the Textile 
Operatives Society, gave similar evidence, 

Mr,’ A, W. Bragiey.Gecuyon, 9 the Borough 
Corporation, examined, said that’ when he found 
that ‘‘ Freskel’’ was being substituted in the 
Technical Schools..he. wrote to the defendant 
that “ Duresco ” was specified, agd that they must 
have it. Subsequently he met the defendant, 
who told him that the change was not made for 
the sake of cheapness, and ke of the 
qualities of “ Freskel,” and mentioned wor he 
had been doing at the Conservative Club. Witness 
went to the Conservative Club to examine the 
work, and saw Mr. Smith there, but he. gave 
him no permission to substitute anything for 
“ Duresco,” and Mr. Smith did not ask for per- 
miasion, He then instructed Mr. Faraday, ‘the 


» to have one room 
orld be yh BS 
80. a8 ‘to .& comparisoD 
work wasdone, This was done, but Mr. Faraday 
mist- have misunderstood his instructions; 
because the whole of the work was concluded, 
‘* Freskel.”” used, without his being notifjed,. 
He had in to examine the two rooms 
before giving instructions how the remainder of 
the work should be done, siiedaa: cael 


: n his opinion “ Freskel * was the moge artistic: 








of the two, He told Mr. Faraday that he did, 


not dislike the of the walls. He 
did not think that was any intention on the 
part of the defendant to deceive him. 

Mr. John Faraday, examined, said he saw the 
work in progress at the Technical Schools, and 
asked what was being put om the walls. He wae 
told that it was “ ” He replied that it 
ought to have been “ Duresco.” He did not 
remember giving any permission to use “* Freskel,” 
to ts clapped: eb teheed hed to be opened om 
to be se to o on 
a padre a8 and he did not want the job 
delayed. 

is being the plaintifis’ case evidence was 
given by Mr. Robert Smith, who said that there 
was no difference in cost in the two articles, 
On his first visit to the work he found that 
“* Freskel ” was being used. His foreman gave 
him a satisfactory explanation. After that be 
had —— personally to do with the work, 
Subsequen he had a conversation with Mr, 
Nabb and Mr. Duckworth, but could not say 
whether anything was said about the use of 
** Freskel.” He no intention of deceiving 
anyone, and it made not a farthing difference 
to his profit whether one paint was used or 
the other. 

He had eae little to do with thi 

e very little to with this 
work, He thought it was of tg 5 Aenean smal) impor- 
tance whether “ Freskel” or “ ” was 
used on the work, one being as good as the other. 
He usually left it to his foreman to see that the 
materials used were ooomes to ification, 
Tn this case the foreman i he hed 
authority to use “ FYeskel.” 


Mr. . Shepherd, the defendant’s foreman, 
gave evidence as to @ conversation with 


Mr. Duckworth while thé ing was being 
put up in the hall of the Soci of Textile 
ives. Mr, Duckworth asked him what they 


were doing the Technical Schools with, and what 
it would cost. Witness him that it wae 
** Freskel,’’ and that the was about the same 
as ‘‘ Duresco.” Mr. Duckworth said he liked it 
very much, and it was immaterial to him what 
was put on so long as it would look as well and 
be as durable, 


In the result his lordship, in giving judgment, 
said he believed the evidenee of the last witness, 
He saw no case of off. and therefore 
entered judgment for the defendant with costs, 


i 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 
21,233 of 1904.—F,. N. Reavett: Manufacture 
of Artificial Stone: 
This relates to the manufacture of artificial 
stone, and consists in mixing Portland cement 
with fine gravel, which may consist of either 
crushed granite, slag, crushed stone, or other 
similar substance, After the material has been 
crushed so that it would pass a mesh, say, of three- 
eighths of an inch, it is delivered into a bunker, 
through which the conveyor which takes 
the gravel to the top of a vertical cylindrical tube, 


24,459 of 1904.—A, W. Apams : Door Springs and 
Checks, 

This relates to a door-closing device and com- 

prises a pivot formed with cams, a pair of leavers 

pivoted in the casing, and a spring exerting 

pressure between the ends of said levers. 

29,615 of 1904.—W. J. Georce: Sinks and the 
like, 

a to sinks and the like formed with 

inwardly sloping edges, the same at front and 

back, and pam che the body part of the sink 

or the like, and consists of an ebonite or other 

suitable washer fixed round the outlet. 


5,898 of 19905.—J. Reep and A, H. Surron 
Ball os Float Valves to Facilitate Repairs. 
This relates to a horizontally acting ball or float 


‘valve, and consiste of the ision on the valve 
barrel of open hook-tike figs , and on the ball 


lever two journals or , by which journals 
or trunnions the ball lever 1s pet de to the valve 
barrel, the said levers being suspended in the lugs. 


18,026 of 1905.—J. Tyzom & Sons, Lrp., and, 
T. H, AppLeBy : Overflowe to Lavatory Basins, 
Sinks, Bathe, and the like, 

This relates to overflows for lavatory basins, sinks, 

baths, and the like, having open to: overflow 

passages, and consists in the yment of a 

grid hinged to a locking bracket furnished with a 

screw threaded bolt for attachment to the back, 

of the basin, sink, bath, or the like. 

2,363 of 1905.—C. H. Oakes, J, Oaxes, G. R. 
Oaxes, C. H. Oaxegs, junr., and T. Szarson ; 

This relates to a carrier for rting sanitary 

ipes, and the like, i a trough-shaped 
bea, preferebly lined with suitable material, and, 
mounted on a frame. supported on wheels, arms 
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* All these oppliethes are in the stage when 
— to the grant.of Patents upon them: cam 
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projecting out at right angles to the frame being 

provided at one end, 

12,871 of 1905.—C., A, Jarvis and E, B, Watson : 
; jor Supplying Measured Quantities 
of Liquid Disinfectant to Flushing Cisterns, 


This relates to an eppereies for delivering + 


measured quantities of. liquid disinfectant to 
flushing cisterns, and comprises a reservoir having 
a ing measure, which latter is alternately 
' in communication with said reservoir and 
with the flushing cistern, a slidable rod or spindle 


Fyrom | ically through, and guided by the 
d cap respectively of the reservoir and the 
measuring a valve on said spindle to shut 
off communication between the 
measuring vessel, the lower end of the spindle 
being for a sufficient length shaped so om to 
permit the flow of disinfectant from the measuring 
vessel into the flushing cittern when the valve 
shuts off communication with the reservoir, and 
@ spring to normally retain the spindle and valve 
on their raised positicr 

14,270 of 1905.—P. P. Wycascu ana 8S, MEYER: 

Press for Moulding Artificial Stone Blocks. 

This relates to a press for moulding artificial 
stone blocks, and consists in the movable knives 
being mounted in groups upon common spindles 
on opposite sides of the box, rack bars engaging 
said spi , and having their. toothed portions 
facing one.another in mesh, with a pinion actuated 
by a crank shaft. ' 


4,693 of 1905.—S. R. Dresser: Means for 

Stopping Leaky Béll'and Spigot Pipe Joints. 
This relates to means for stopping leaky bell and 

igot joints, and is characterised by a clamping 
spine ring, preferably, of square or diamond 
shape, having a central, aperture to engage the 
spigot end of a pipe section, and on one face a 
pecking recess surrounding said aperture, the 
other. face being cored aut to form inner and 
outer flanges connected. at intervals by webs, the 
said ring being formed in two parts, having over- 
lapping portions, with registering bolt-holes and 
interlocking studs and. recesses eccentric thereto, 
and bolt-holes in each part between the registering 
bolt-holes, a second ring formed of the parts 
carrying a central aperture to engage the exterior 
of the bell end of a. pige section, and also having 
registering bolt-holes, with intermediate bolt- 
holes, one of the overlapping portions of each 
— having lateral webs, between which the over- 
apping portions of the other part fit, a packing 
ring for the packing cevena+ oh the former ring, 
together with clamping. nuts and bolts for con- 
necting the two rings, 


Ee ee 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


December 4.—By Paver, Cooper, & Co. 
Caledoniap-road,—34 and'36, Gifford-st., u.t. 384 
a Re Tae “eee eat £455 
By Ta¥Lor, Loveemove, & Co. 
Anerley. y-rd,, f.g. rents 20/., reversion in 


reservoir and 


Ns chiens «3604 bcan a penbudass ada cane 460 
By Harry Smira (at Brighton). 
Harst t, etc,, Sussex.—One-sixth share 
of Lock’s Estate and Povey’s Farm, 180 a. 
Sz. 16 p., f. and.c., y.r. O72. Lis. .....22. 1,200 


Dec. 5,—By CHInNock, GaLswortny, & Co. 
City.—4, Godliman-st. (s.), area 430 ft., f., 


PI, eb ecb sons c kta cede skye es eante 2,400 
By Rvtiey, Sox, & Ving. 
Holborn,—22, Red Lion-st. (s.), i., wir. 213. 48. 2,000 
Bethnal Green.—107 and 109, Coventry-st., 
3 and 4, Coventry-pl., area 1,400 ft., f., 
I orn 5 Sew os t.0.s's bho ceases Sed ee'ss 415 
Holioway.—2, 4, 6, and 8, Eiverieigh-st., u.t. 
57} yre., gf. 124. 12s., y.r. 1070. .......02: 1,050 
Haverstock Hill.—14 and 16, Adelaide-rd., u.t. 
aE eg | Sn re 700 
By FREDK. WARMAN. 
Helloway.—87, Windsor-rd., ut. 47 yrs., g.r. 
ORE aes 610 
126 and 128, St. John’s-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 
REL 5 +00 Non tid se bakobavasas cue 645 
Fulhbam.—Purcell-cres.,. __ ete., fg. rents 
1302, 2a, 6d., reversionin 63 yrs.......... 2,890 


Stratford.—9, Temple Mill-la,, f,, wr. 242. 14s. 225 
Bowes Park.—36 and 38, Ruseeli-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., 


Oe Bis OF, Cilio os cst hatianancnes 879 
Tottenham.—4i7 and 419, West Green-rd., u.t. 
61} yrs., g.r. 15d, w.r. 72,168, .......... 300 


By J. & W. Jouxsox & Co. (at Masons’ Hall 
Tavern). 
Kingsland,—Boleyn-rd., The “ Fox.” p.h. u.t, 
10 yrs., y.f. 1201, (with goodwill) ........ 680 


December 6.—By Cartwright & ETCHES. 
Pimlico.—70, Grosvenor-rd., u.t, 28 yrs., g.r. 9i., 


Ma WUE, Jepance cosphaccarterition. 7s 


By Foster & CaanPFigyp. 
Holboru. — 22, Devonshire-st. (business 
premises), area 1,040 ‘ft.; f.; p.; also 7 and 
74. Boswell-ct. (business premises), area 


2,000 ft., u.t. 444 yrs., gr. 404, p......... 2,050 
Acton.—18 to 26'(even), Richards-cottages, f., 
Ws WE ns oss opine chives peck ab bkabc we ees 950 
moles 3. 2 and 3, Green Man-ter. (s.), u.t. 

754 yrs., g.r. 42. 108., y.r. 300%. .......... 5,985 


By WM.» Honuis, 
Hendon.—Sunny-gdns., “ Lochtyan,” f., er. 451. 750 
_ . By Norers & Hadiey. 
Reversion to equity of redemption of 107 to 113 
(odd), Bigin-av., and 1312, Shirland-rd., 
Paddington, u.t. 75 yrs., gt. 601., y.e, 356/., 
OOS CGE OB iso. ocacs cas decebies sack rike 350 








By Maxx, Lien, & 80x. 
Battersea.—343 (odd), Queen's- u.t, 
Sey. --~ aataanrielneed £2,475 
a ng rd, ut. 71 yrs, gt. oe 

41 » OF, ee ee eeee eer ateeeseessere 
ne aighheg pen. 990 
Woolwich, Keat.—3, Woodville-st., f., y r. 25. 850 


December 7,—By Futner & FULLER. 
Wood Green,— a corner plot.of free- 


By Hopxtiys & Co. 
Holloway.—103, we | emcasanie ut, 63 yra., 


g.t. 81. 15s., e.2. bon ahnete sess 525 
By Stmson & Sox. ’ 
Hackney.—-214, 216, 218, and 222, Wick-rd,, f., nie 


w.r. 1103, 12s, 
berwell. 


oe £., Yb. GOL, .nrereccssesecce 450 
8 —31 and $3 Wameei-st.. c., w.r, 46°, 16s. 425 


— pw £.. @2. GMow sc secese 845 
Tooting.— ’ » Ue 
y.t. 401, ; also 1 to 5, Garratt- Pak ls yn. 
A ere yee ge 
. 4M! yrs. ° —- . 
K —Ba, and 1 to 9, Lyric-pl,, area 
9,200 ft, £., Wit. 1682. 88, 2.0... cece ees 1,280 
231, 233, and 236, Kennington-rd., and 1, 2, 
and 3, Chester-mews, held subject to life 
85, y.r. 1921, 4s,, with policies for 
v werer. |e) Pee eee eee ee ee eee 1,320 
By 8S. WALKER & Son. 
Paddington,—34. Warlock-rd., u.t. 57} yrs., ‘itp 
Bk. Fh, Oc, ABE. 6 cdc ce ceceseesdenes 380 
Tottenham.—6, 8, 10, and 12, Osman-rd,, u.t. 
71 yrs., gt. 144., WE, BBi. 48, «ee cece eee 220 
By Danre, Watney & Sons. 
City.—12, 14, and 16, Bishopsgate-st. Within, 
area 1,820 ft,, building lease for 80 yrs., let 
at per annum ........... Virwep tweuk ooh 2,100 
December 8.—By Gro. Head & Co. 
te,—Millfield-la,, f.g.r. 162. 10s,, reversio 
Oh GE FUR. sce upc s seca sccsccenesstpeteoe 1,760 
By May & RowpEN. 
Regent-street, 13, 134, and 133, Great 
Mariborough-st, (biiiding site), area 
6,687 1. f. cn iccavncccnccensssesteeseee 18,500 


By A, ROBERTSON. 
Wimbledon.—14, 16, and 18, Tripity-rd.. f., 
. 105i, 








rejected communica- 
tions ; — the sot «44 coon mah —, for 
drawi otographs, manu or 0 ocu- 
pony’ or anna or sampies, sent ‘to or left at this 
office, unless he has'specially asked for 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

All comnrunications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. : 


Any commission to.a contributor to write an article, 
or to exeouse or lenll © Gapwing fer pubiiestion, 2 glove 
aaa en Taner whe setaine tan Sighs to valet 
recei w re 

pone | by the author 


acceptance. The 
consider articles offered for acceptance unless they are 
type-written. : ' 

All communications regardi and artistic 
oun pr ohn ts i ther pre 4 busi 

ting to sements and 0’ ’ i- 

ness ing to advefticements a ota PUBLISHEL, 
and not to the Editor. 








a Series of I 


Hotel).—Paper on “ Pawer Trans-. 
mission Work.” by Proesor J, T- Nore, MLE, 


oO doers sole | 
. p.m. ; 


: ‘ SATURDAY, ml ; 
Works of Messrs. Joboson & Phillips, Old 
Onariton, 10 0.m. 


on “The Measurement of High Freq 


Nickel-, 





See 


MONDAY, DEcEmser 18 
Royal Institute of British Architects. —\Vi 
Gascoyne and A. J. Dix on * Stained Glen Peaate 


of Arts (Cantor Lec ure).—Dr, J. A. Flemin 
Electric Waves.” —IV. 8 p.m, a 


TURSDAY, DECEMBER 19, 
Architectural A Camera and Cycling Club. 
Bond, my Op id Design in the English 
Institution of Civil Engincers— ; 
“ Heat-Economy in Factorics.” = ee oe 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Instiinti, 
is : et of the D ec “eal — Institution,— 
Society o. .—-Mr. C, L. Burdick on “ F 
Method of Distributing Colour.” p.m. en 
‘inhurgh Architectura. ssociation.—Mr. W. Findlay 
on Blectric Lighting and Wiring.” "p.m. 
Macs se gat Sh oy Sener — Stetente visit to 
extension to E 
of | the cit Bn omg = ashes ‘ phelps 
a's Cross Station, close 
Northern Hotel.) 2.80 p.m. ee 


A SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, — Associates 


Annual Dinner, 
pe 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,° Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 

BRICKS, &c. 


£s. 4. 
Hard Stocks......... 1 7 © per 1000 alongside, in river, 
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3 ” 
Cement ......... 23 0 per ton, a 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0s, ” 
Norse.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime .............-. Is. 0d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 7a. 0d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


road - g, a. 
Batu Stoxe—delivered on wag . 6j per ft. cube. 


1 Rt ” ” 





Ancaster in blocks......... 1 {Oper tt.cube,deld.rly.depste 
Beer : ” ° 3 e6 ” a 
Greenshill - 5,0 wnrw LW» ; 
rip, Rome blocks ... 24 ” a 
Red oo 5 8 8 si is 
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Red Mansfeld ,, 2 4 : 
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— ree 3 
E (continued), ; 
Harp Yors— — a! a. ) pa We ania ; OILS, &c. (continued). £ s. 4. 
pied ene blocks. 3 peat deld, ~ depét. Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs—  £& 8. = mar ey mp a enna si ~ ¥ 10 g 
“=. under Loses, per ft. ow cube = 2h ©. 6 Linseed Oil Putty ............... 6 6 
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TENDERS—Continued on page 652, 
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’ 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums, | Sete. 
ties, Une rh metered ice RE de be delivered 
*EXTENSION or MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS .... Birmingham Corporation,.......:: US, cee scceerecsvesernsevewerseeeeeeeereseusrtness riune> .| Mar, 31 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by thay = otha 
r Wood Paving, Aneriey-road ........-.+6+ Penge U.D.C. ......22. Mremercere chk ie neg Surveyor, Town Hall. Anerley, 8.E............. Dec. 19 
Poundsbridge, ete., Penshurst,—Post “and Rail Fence | Sevenoaks R.D.C........... aseces W. H. Bolt, Surveyor’s Office, Leigh, Tonbridge ................ do, 
Manchester.One Group of $ Transformers ........ | Manchester Electricity Committee... | F. E. Hughes, Electricity Department, Town Hall, Manchester .. do. 
Manchester.—Switchboards ....°...... 0 cceeeereees : do. do, | do, 
Salford.—Paving, etc.. Twenty-nine Streets ........ Salford Corporation ............+- Korough Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Salford.....:............ | do. 
Hertford.—Stoneware Pipe Surface Water Drains Hertford Corporation ...... vvens J. H, Jevons, Borough Survevor, Hertford .................... do, 
ae Pathe on 6 ois. 665 5 cde is pacesinse eros Rradiord Corporation ........ ---. | City Surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford ....................0.0005 | do, 
Vange.—Classroom at Council School..........-++. | Billericay Advisory Sub-Committee | F. Whitmore, County Architect. Duke-street, Chelmsford. ....... | do, 
Laindon.— Additions to Infants’ Room. etc. és do. do. 
Houghton-le-S pring.— Drainage at Workhouse . The Guardians ........ -eeeneesens J. a Holbrook, C.E., ae eee us Dec. 20 
Flalifax.—Storen . oc... ccc cc cccccccnees-seceress Halifax Gasworks Committee ...... Wilkinson. Rngineer, Gasworks. Halifax do. 
Cardiff.—107 yds. of Brick Sewer in New-rd., Canton | Cardiff Corporation .. Vir. Harpur, City Engineer, Cardiff......... | do, 
Swinton.—Concreting Floor of Dining Hall at Schoo! | Manchester Guardians A.J. Murgatroyd, Architect, 23. Strutt-st., Manchester ia ocak ees do. 
Redditch,—4,417 vds. of Stoneware Pipe Sewer .. en 28 eer ear re . | RB, Perrins, Surveyor, Council House, Redditch .,.............. Dec. 21 
“Bradford.—Retorts. Firebricks, etc, .........---+ Bradford Corporation ........... . | Gas Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford ..........................| do, 
Worthing.—-Alterations to Stables. Worthing Lodge | The Corporation ............+++- F. Roberts, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, “Worthing Seveeisess do. 
Annan, N.B.—Buildings and Walls ..... 646 diseases Benen Gee Oo. os see cecndawibes Secretary's Office. 26, High-street, Annan...................... | do 
Penry heolgerrig. —Mixed School for 250......-..-.. Merthyr Tydfil Education Comm, .. | J. Llewellin Smith, Architect, Central Cha ——. aba Tydfil} Dec. 22 
Doblin.—Stm.- Heating, Plumbing, etc., Fire Brig. Sta. | Dublin Waterworks Committee .... ber Architect, Municipal Buildings, Cork fi tava Rr Bee aoc do 
Fenton,—-800 yds, of Fencing ........... «sama sn bin. | PRON CUR eh aaa cxkeeoekeeis A. Goodall, Surveyor, Town Hall, Fenton, Sete eek uisiess es do 
Exmouth.—40 tons of c.i. Main Pipes............-- Exmouth Gas Co......0.0---2055 ; . T. Foster, Secretary, Exmouth HESS ENTS ES ee ee do. 
Southampton.—Altns., etc..to Moira House,above Barj; ln eee Hair & Bucknill, Architects, Southampton .................... Dec. 23 
Manchester.—Permanent Way Points, Tongues, etc.| Manchester Tramwavs =r aE J. M. M‘Blrov, Manager, Trmwys, a 5A, Piccadilly, seeneiaaher do 
Sligo.— Warchouse Premises ........-.40-+seeeeees Messrs. H, Lyons & Co., Ltd. ab i & Tulloch, Architects, 774, Victoria-street, Belfas do 
Clayton, — EN PER OE ern mes iGreen North Brierley Guardians ..... nee oe Bakes, Architect, Gapveegabien. Victoria-sq., Leeds do. 
NG RUB Soin c on os vase eccsdbseneuserscetgan?> Slough Gas and Coke Co........... ee eanewa Raha seeiy peaesace sobs 00 Dec. 26 
Elgin. — New Foden ot CUMMINS, sic cs keknsckiveeen Fo aon J. Wittet, sarehitect: BA vccwkssides Cite kinei Chere ckewns ed do. 
#lgin..—_Toolhouse, Walls, and Railings at Cemetery; enw ence ‘ do, 
Elgin.—Laying-out Grounds and Road-Making ....{ j= = sweseers do. 
Elgin.— Water Supply at Cemetery ...........- beet. eee do, do. 
Oxford.—Stores .......0-scccessevesberececccese Oxford Corporation . aeeneepienctes | City Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Oxford... .. eres tr Dec. 27 
Hemsworth.—-Havercroft Drainage........... ovece: | Bomeworth R.D.C. ...0scsecedece | T. H. Richardson, Surveyor, Hemsworth, near Wakefield ........ do. 
Salford.__Reconstruction of Two Bridges .......... Salford Building & Bridges" Comm. i _" . Allott & Sons, Engineers, eh Brown-street, Senehesier do. 
Leigh-on-Sea.—-Making-up Streets ............006. Male UD oes ones cewiavineses J. Petch, Surveyor, Council Offices, Leigh ...............++- do, 
Pontmorlais, Merthyr.—Hall, Vestries, ete. ........ Merthyr Forward Movement ...... | Ix. “Marks, Architect and Surveyor, Glebeland-strect, Merthyr .... do, 
Lowestoft.—Mortuary on South Quay.............. The Corporation... ...6\ 50 ce secon |G. H, Hamby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Lowestoft ........ do. 
MochRahe.—- Deore os. on oc ces nccsdsccssoncn sands Rochdale Canal Co. -see-- | C. RB. Dykes, 80, Dale-street, Manchester .............00eee ees Dec. 28 
*NEW POST-OFFICE, CARMARTHEN .......... Commissioners of H. 'M. "Works, etc. | The Postmaster. neeee Fedaed EWAUACD RS ewabeeeece neue ee Dec. 29 
Preston.—School in Roebuck-street.............65+ Tit CON | os bcc asir caves Education Offices, Lancaster-road, Preston ............- wiaruws Dec. 39 
Bocking, near Braintree.—-Sinking Borehole, a Rocking Parish Council ........ .. | RB. H. Bright, berg aay he Dodd's Gall Bra te OS Ea ee do. 
*SMALL BRIDGE with APPCHS., BISHOPSTOKE | Southampton County Council...... | County Surveyor. The Castle, Winchester ss Leeeeakwedoceeset<s © a. 2 
Chelmsford.—-100 Tons of Rough Granite .......... Chelmsford Guardians ............ 7 W. Duffield, 96, High-street, Chelmsford... ............5+-+-> do. 
Abbeyleix.—Tower and Spire at Church............]  *— we eevee W. H. Byrne & Son, Architects, 20, Suffolk-street, Dublin........ do. 
Widnes.—Brick and Puddle Gasholder Tank........ | Widnes C ‘orporation itecabageweess Teaac Carr, Engineer. Widnes ...........0ss00-ee:s oh ERR SR . Jan. 2 
Levton.—Street Works .......csccecseessccsecsss LOGO TM, «sae cccadncaessvece Ww. Dawson, Surveyor, Town _ Leyton ..... oS eae do 
*HOT-WA.HEATER. Etc.. BROOK-ST. INF. LAUN. | Lambeth Guardians ...........4... Guardians’ Offices, Brook-street, Kennington-road, 8.E. ......-- do. 
*NEW SORTING OFFICE at FOREST HILL .... | H.M. Officaof Works ............ H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate Westminster, +s W. careaaaes do. P 
Totnes.—Feneing@ ... 0 oc cecccecee PPE SLUR: sh APC EARERS: ... | 8. 8. Rendle, H way Surveyor, Hillside, Maridon -road, Paignton | Jan. 
Grimsby.—Electrical Plant .......ccccccecscceee: The Corpomation 6c. cise sssccce W. A. Vignoles Electrical Engincer, Elec. ee Works, Grimsby | Jan. 5 
Llandilo.—Additions & Alterations to “Council School | Carmarthenshire Education Com. .. | W. D. Jenkins, County Education Architect, Shire Hall, Carmarthen do. 
Bryndu —Additions & Alterations to Council School do. do. do. 
Brynamman.—Heating Annaratus. etc., Council Sch, do, do, do. 
Bettws.—Repaira to Council School ..........-..- do. do. do 
Hillfield.—Ventila. & Fold. Partitions to Council Sch}. do, do, do. 
Castle.—Ventilation. Lighting, etc., to Counc School do. do. do. 
*SCHOOL. ARDWICK. .....6sc.ssceee eseesseeess | Manchester Education Committee... |} Education Offices, Deansgate. Manchester .........-- OS ee i, 6 
Ww. a ee oem IN BRICKWORK pebeabboweee cae ne ener cbt OOe ices _ F. , oa. Basineee. $6.1 38. Parliament-street, ogi crus Jen 0. 3 
Gayton.— fons to InOrmely. occ idscovesseces ree ge Lynn Guardians ...... F. Eagleton, Architect, King-street, King’s yon éese ~ 
Gayton.—Drainage and Water Supply at Workhouse do, % ao. 
*WORKS axnp MATERIALS ......... Wandsworth Borough Council .... | Council House, Wandsworth, 8.W. ....-..-.s02eceeeeserererees | oy 0. 9 
Clutton.—Alterations, ete., to Workhouse Tnfirmary Clutton sanae wiadvinnee ee bs Mi .. | W. F. Bird, Architect, acess Norton, Somerset ....--+-+- ee we 
Clutton.—New Vagrant Wards ...... FA EE Sea Se 9 
Timber for Central South African Railwa Crown Agent for Colonies ..,..... | Crown Agent, White sseeetenes eet. 
*BOARD or TRADE, Erc., OFFICES, SUND'LAND H.M. Office of Works ........... - ie M, Office of Wore 3 Store sy cate, \ RE BOW ss cosa: | Jen "10 
SRETEUOION OF PIER . 5. cccdcacd coensvessiss Southsea Clarence Pier Co. ........ H. Bone, Engineer, 148, High-street, Portsmouth .......---: ee 
*WIRE GUARDS, Erc., BELMONT. ASY., SUTTON Metropolitan Asylums ee eeowes ois of the Rh aa ony SEO. SE bMEAwa eke eeehoeree? ae ma 
*NEW TOWN HALL, LANCASTER .............. | Lancaster Corporation .. - E. W tford, tect, 17, Buckingham-street, W.0. .....- Jan, 24 
Ashchurch.—Sewage Disposal Works ...... ven guees | Tewkesbury B.D.C. pkdchs keen esas H. A. Badham, Clerk. T Sec ae paeene erase 66 | Wo date 
Lichfield.—Six Villas at Cherry Orehard............ PGR h ln OMe G. W. Barrett, Architect, -road, Lichfield........-+-: | “” 
Cardiff.—Forwatd Movement Halland Home ....-.) 0 eeu see W. H. Scott, Architect, Victoria-chambers, enn i | fs 
Guildford.—49 ft. Road. Harvey Hill to Pewley Hill! Poyle Charity Estate Trustees .:.. | W. G. Lower. Surveyor to Laigeng 124, Guildford . do. 
*ADDS,, HORNCHURCH PK.-LA, SCHS., ROMFD. | _— Education Committee ...... Office of the District Committee, 44, Eastern-road, Romford...... | 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Ue pa ay Applications 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary. ° to be in 
‘ Dec. 23 
“ASSISTANT INSTRUCTORS oF WOODWORK +» | London ©.C, Wrote oe PPP ie Py GR SY ONS So th fhe ene 31 
"HEAD MASTOR sokevsss scsocae oscceceveseesss | Leeds Education Committes SI | goof eget Soman ee hv hcoe emerges casevescerees’’” | %: 
*CLERK oF WORKS eee eeeeeee teeter errr errr ee | Bucks Education Committee eeeeee | Not Carew eeseeee ceca OCCER SER erERGoTeeere’® 
i seeseeeensse === 
xvi. svi. 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. Competitions, iv. Contracts, iv. vi, vill, x. Public Appointments, 
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TENDERS,—Continued from page 657. 
COWLEY (Middlesex).—For new road and surface- 
water drains, for the R District Council, Mr. 
ydmund Birks, Engineer e Surveyor, Town Hall, 
eebridge wg 


Thome® |W.S8.Try.... £746 199 
lg £1,049 00/8. Gibbons... 733 92 
7. Watson, angle y, 

Jun. ....-. 888 49) Hardy, & 
J, J. Ward & Johnson .. 729 00 
ion.» suck ; 810 0 0/T. Free & Sons. 
J.0. Trueman 796.00} Maidenhead* 724 11 6 
eGre 
af nea 781 12 0 





CROYDON.—For the erection of a school for 1,256 
children, Winterbourne-road, Thornton Heath, for the 
Fducation Committee of of the _ Coeean County Council. 
Mr. H. Carter Pegg, of Thoraton Heath. 
quakes by Mr. F. Downing. i Middle Temple, B.C, : 

Hug bs: Johnson & Son £18,692 0 0 








shies. . £21,126 3 6) Martin Wells, 
¢, Wall, Ltd. ,29400) &Co., Ltd... 18,57000 
Marriott& Kerridge & 

Salter...... 20,05000) Shaw...... 18,526 0 0 
G. Everett .. 10,990000/)3.&M. Patrick 18,409 00 
Dean & Co. .. 10,912 0060) F. G, Minter... 18,3340 0 
Bowen & Sons 19,8370 0/|E. J. Saunders 18,289 0 0 
Bulled & Co... 19,797 0 0) Smith & Sons 17, 00 
Grace & 19,705 O00 Spence er, 

Jones & Santo, & Co. 17,90700 

Andrews 19,641 00) Cann & Co. .. 17,848 00 
or “HTS & Wallis & Sons 17, 760 00 

bee 19,325 0 0 B. E. Nightin- 
Willeoe k&Co. 19,800 0 0 | gale ...... 17,753 0 0 
H. Kent .... 19,220 0 0/Gathercole 
Norman & Burt 19,18900; Bros. ...... 17,400 0 0 
Johnson & Co., | A. Faulks .... 17,286 00 

Ladi c sake 19,171 0 0 | Lawrence «& 

Oak Building ET ae 16,994 0 0 

Oe. sndaces 18,985 0 0 | Cook & Sons.. 16.930 0 0 
Smith & Sons 18,888 0 0} Hudson & Co, 1,6877 6 6 
Foster & Moss «& Sons, 

Dicksee .... 18,888 00) Ltd., Lough- 

Drowley & Co. 18,880 0 0 _ borough* -- 16,70000 

DORKING.—For constructing 250 yds. of 9-in, stone- 


ware pipe sewer, for the Urban trict Council. Mr. G. 
Somers Mathews, Surveyor, 64, South-strect, Dorking :-— 
Free & Sons.... £251 14 0} Smith & Co..... £185 00 
8. Redhouse ., 216 20/3. Ma 
8, Atihing ...00. 
AC. Soan soee 
F.W. Trimm .. 
Rk. W. Swaker.. 189 199 

{Surveyor’ 8 estimate, £200.] 


EASINGWOLD (Yorks). —For 460 lineal yde, of 12-in, 
stoneware sewers, etc., for the Rural District Council, 
m9 Fairbank & Son, engineers, Lendal-chambers, 

or — 

Schofield, Sons, & Co,, Ltd., Kirkstall- 
BOOR, THREE vin cscdenencceeds sss 


ENFIELD.—For new post-office :-—_ 
W. Pavey & Son. £5,725 0 races shiey.@ 
8m 


High Hoiborn® 147 00 


£246 9 2 





J,Thomas .... 5,223 Gi Smith ....;. " 64,395 0 
L. @: Bae W. EE & 
Patman...... 6,185 0 WK cs ceeece 384 0 
F,& A, Willmott 4,984 0 Preas, Robinson, 
R. Jackson .... 4,711 11 ih. SS 4,346 0 
Rowley Bros. .. 4,576 0} A,Monk ...... 4,312 0 
Thomas & Ed 4.567 0| J. Jarvis & Sons 4,300 0 
J.& M. Patrick. 4,499 0 Almond & Son, 
Mattock «& i Svescine 4,187 0 
Parsons...... 4,487 0, Edwards & 
Pollard & Brand 4,438 0 Medway 4,170 0 
B. EB. vo ae 4,429 0 —_ Fairhead, 
J, Cracknell . 4,422 0: &Sons*...... 4,159 0 
we H. Hyde. 4092 0 


ERITH (Kent).—-For 3,000 yds, Tce of cement 
indurated flag paving, for the Urban District Council :— 
Per super. yd. 


s. d, 
Sanitary Block, ete., Co., Ltd. 7 9 .. £1,162 10 
Imperial Stone Co.. Poi © Oc... «ee 
Excelsior Patent Stone Co... Sk 3. 762 10 

Adamant Stone, etc., Co., a4 @ :. 712 10 
Abell & Cammell ...cccccessss @ 9 «. 712 10 
Granite Flag Co,, Ltd. ...... 4 9 .. 712 10 
Shap Granite, ete... Co. ...... 4 8 -- 700 0 
J, Ellis & Sons, Ltd........... 4 8 .. 700 © 
Crott Granite, etc ,Co......... 4 8 790 0 
Empire Stone O9,........-.-. 4 8 700 0 
Road Maintenance, etc., Co., 

Lit, .sisgeune esas ocnuss 47 687 10 
Patent Viedasin ties Gin. ltd, 4 6 675 0 
J. R, White & Co..........2.. 4 6 675 0 
Atlas Stone Co., Ltd. ....... a a 658 0 
Gideon BG as Sess vc cei on ae 650 0 
Gibbs We oe £8... 637 10 
Gamble Wood (Gibbs & Co.)* 4 %.. 631 6 
A, Walker & Som ........... a SER as 587 0 





GBRAY8,—For 135 tons of scori@ bricks, for the Urban 
Dutriet Council, Mr, A. C, James, surveyor, High-stceet, 
ys :— 


per 
Westcori# Brick Co..........- 20s. and 21s, 
” hield & Co., 16, Water- 


lane, B.C.* ...cecccessece++ 183, 3d, and 20s, 3d, 
GRAY8,—For 650 lineal yds. of 9-in. and 150 lineal 


bg stoneware pipes, for the Urban District 
Council, Mr, A. ©, James, surveyor, High-street, 


Albion Clay Co,, Woodville*—9-in pipes, 1s. 44d. per 
v4.5 ; 6-in Pipes, 9d. per yd.; junctures, 2s. each. 
Less 2} per cent, 


S'ILDFORD,—For torming about 1,100 ft. of road on 
Estate. M 








codbridge ‘essre, Houston & Houston, 
crv’ vors, 148, High-street, Guildford :-— 

uD ningham 8. em 

& Forbes .. £1,697 0 0 . £1,525 0 0 
Muss elwhite J. Say Bis : 1,500 0 0 
He APRs .. 1,689 0 0 A, Strecter 

er i. if Ste 1,477 18 9 
goats, Ltd. 1,644 16 10 G. A. Franks 1,473 0 0 
her eden 1,630 17 3) Edwards 

Atkins..., 35607 0 0 Stein 1,430 0 0 
Jameg. & | 

Hebburn.. 1,554 0 0) 


HAMPTON,.—For erecti " 
hill, for the Urban District Cound’ Mrs: ft Gace, 


oe Public Ofcs, Ham mn, Middlesex :-— 
. Drake. . £525 7st Singleton & 


Colllnscn & Co. 510 00 vitwess . £4388 00 
— > a 00 tock Bi 1 “a7 100 
inviuesc x ns 417100 
W. Shepherd .. 450 00] F, Smith..... . 394 00 
% Potterton .. 445 00/H.J. Budd, 14, 
- Barker & Co. 448 00 Beurfield- 
Sartiesuen K i ngston-on-. 
Read..... «+». 4388178 Thames* ooee 342 00 


HAN LEY.—¥or constructi , four " settling tanks 
2,000,000 , ae total capacity, for the eR _ 


C. Baker C. Cornes 

i, ODS ema 11 2 en. ak 00 

T. A. Mac- [Ward « 
donald .. 19,348 0 0 Betley .. 12, 12 0 

Ball -& i, Bell.... 12,948 0 O 
Robinson 16,715 0 O J, Laing & 

Abraham Sen ...t« 28, 0 0 
Graham & Smith &Co. 12,829 18 4 
Sons, Lid. 16,135 0 0 Smedley & 

| oe ae Booth .. 12,719 16 11 
Neal, Sanders «& 

td..... 15,301 0 0 Torrance 12,556 0 O 

F. Mitchell Whyte « 

&8on .. 15,232 11 0 Co. .... 123,44 8 7 

T. Smart 14,3850 4 6 T. Egan & 

Bennie & Sons.... 12,443 11 2 
Thomp- Currall, 
oon .... 144,240 7 6 Lewis, & 

G. G. Ray- Mertin.. 12,150 0 0O 
ner .... 14,148 18 7 Loch, An- 

E. Boore . 14,146 4 8 drews, & 

Muirhead, Price.... 11,884 17 1 
Greig, & Parker & 

Matthews 13,750 0 0 Sharp .. 11,699 17 0O 

0. Wright S. Wilton.. 11,657 0 O 
& Co, 13,607 13 4 W. Under- 

W. Morley wood & 

Sons.. 13,444 510  Bro..... 11,58 11 9 

H. E. Buck- F. Barke 11,566 0 0 
ley. 13,358 4 4 W. Brigg.. 11,500 0 0 

Johnson Tate & 

Bros... 13,306 12 4 Gordon... 11,449 6 5 

G. F. Tom- W. Williams 11,100 0 0 
linson .. 13,223 0 O T. Godwin, 

A. Braitb- Hanley* 10,868 0 0 
waite & H. Holloway 10,637 16 3 

13,208 8 O H.M. Nowell 10,619 0 0O 


OG..44.> 
J. Byrom & 

Co., Lid. 13,006 15 5 

Resolved :—That the tender of Mr. Thomas Godwin 
for the construction of sewage tanks and other works at 
the sewage works, s, amounting to £10,693, be accepted. 


HARROGATE.—For “Harrogate ‘Post-office enlarge- 


ment :— Credit. 
F. Shepherd...... £2115 50 ... £22 00 
Rudd & Son, Ltd. 2.08000 . 25 00 
W.Nicholson &Son 1,88928 . 12 10 6 
I. Gould, Ltd. .... 1,80000 8 76 
Oak Building nie 
LS eT pore 181700 . 45 00 
Stott & Alcock. . 1,765 00 . — 
, 3. eee 1.70500 . 2 00 
D. Gill & Son .... 1,65700 00 


son 13 
Barker Bros. .... 1,541 6 6 . 26 100 


1FFLEY.—For sewering, etc.. works, for the Heading- 
ton Rural District Council. Mr. H. H. Humphreys, 
engineer, 28, Victoria-street, Westminster. Quantitics by 
engineer :— 
E. E. Cousins £2,698 10 8| Smith & Co, £1,785 10 11 
G. Henson .. 2,411 16 3) 6G.G.Rayner 1,780 0 0 








T. Free & Co. 2,048 19 6/1. H. Mac- 
Langley, donald... 1,709 12 8 

Hardy, &« Davies, Hall, 

Johnson... 2,010 0 0 &: Ee. 
Sheerness * 1,540 15 2 





LEE.—For roadworks, part of Micheldever-road, Lee, 
for Lewisham Borough Council :— 
Roadway. 
Fry Bros., baa oe %be's wakes oa £598 00 


Harvey Bros., 25, wien ne, S.W, 194118 
aener- EDUCATION (ON COMMITTEE TENDERS. 


ermondsey, “‘ The Chaucer” (Partition). 
4 oy by & Bons .. £143 | J. Marsland & Sons .. £117 





ae ceeaee nh 129 Galbraith Bros,...... 112 
W. FS » & Co. 127} Holliday &Greenwood, 
W. Downs..... bein 124) Bhs) ke ncbccanecs 108 
Wa Ve OE: ps accede 120 T. D. Leng, Czar-street 
J.C. Chalklev ...... 120 Works, Evelyn- 
W. H. Lascelles & Co. 118| street, Deptiord®.. 96 
Bermondsey, ee s-walk ( Division of rooms). 
H. ee iets 210° Holliday & Green- 
/% . Coleman & wood, Ltd. .... £223 0 
iin aidheecenewe 50 O R, Johnson ..... « 821.-@ 
Ww be a aS 242 0 Galbraith Bros, 210 0 
J. Appleby & Sona 237 0:7. D, Bam ....-. 205 0 
WH Lascelles & J.C, Chalkley. . 201 0 
Wis obs tenes 0 K. Whitehead & 
J. Mareland «& Co., Ltd., Port- 
Seer 228 0  land-place North, 


Clapham - -road* 196 0 
Bethnal Green, 8, W., Viginia-road (Provision of Head 
Master's Room). 


J. Stewart ...... £75 0 0) Vigor & Co,.... £63 U0 
Parrott & Isom 69 00] A. E. Symes .... ~ ss 


J.T. Robey .... 
Stevens Bros..... 58 100 
Pec 








G. Barker ...... 1 ham Rye* 55 00 
Bromley, Atley-road (Timber store) 

H. Groves ...... £75 00|F.&F. J. Wood £68 00 

Staines & Son 74 © 0) G. Barker...... 67 124 

J.T. Robey . 74 00; Vigor & Co., 

A. E, Symes .. 71 00 Ring street, 

Stevens Bros, 68 100; Po ws caus 10 0 
City of London, Gravel-lane (Covered Ptayground). 
Parrott & Isom £179 0 0 oe ge = = . 

W. H, Lascelles “ee 

Py . waseee 160 0 O| Barrettd& Power 145 0 0 

egy ae 157 12 2] Belcher&Co... 143 0 °0 

Staines & er 157 0 O|H. Line, 81, 

G. mee 6 ini gial Peckham-rye* 119 0 0 
Fecaik’ Bw 


Hackney, N., Wordsworth-road (Alterations). 


E. Lawrance & H. Bouneau .... £198 9% 
cchekewa 230 0| McCormick &S8ons 195 0 
G. 8. 8. Williams J, Grover & Son 193 0 
ee coe. an . H. Lascelles & 
C. B. Price .... 210 O} Co., 121, Bunbill- 
J. Stewart .... Cg 139 90 


iseece ae 

Barrett & Power 207 0 

Hackney, S. (Homerton Residential School for Mentally 
Deas Children). 

C. BR. Price® 2.2066 = er J. Grover & Son.. £127: 0 


serene - 


oy 
L. H. & R, Roberts is 0 
E. Lawrance & 

145 0 


Ee 
G. * ag Williams & 
SE nc séccicda See Oe 
Lewisham, Holbeach-road et for Physically Defective 
Children). 
Kirk & Randall .. £349 0 ‘ 
ao wanes 6 Sete. . 311 0} Grace & Marsh .. 205 9 
0 


Son 

Stevens Bros., 14, 
Yonge-pk., Seven 
Sisters-road* .. 102 0 


Akers & bt J. &C. Bowyer .. 197 10 
Wie iutuate 259 Enness Bros., 
H, Leney & Son.. 245 0 Erith, Kent* .. 192 0 
ply SP Ee ee 232 0 


Poplar, Bromley- Sanne Wa. Be Sytue stepped aes, alc). 
E. Lawrance . £165 0 
Sons . “ay Vigor é te paakca 161 90 
G. Munday & Sons 198 0 | Stevens Bros., 14, 
180 Yonge-park, 
pt ev e aD isters- 
bcepeoade 157 0 
St. Pancras, N. , Reena ( (Ronin er Fives-court). 
Parrott & fsom £129 W. H. Lascelles 
Barrett & Power 102 9 0 eae £82 10 0 
G. Barker .... 101 9% 6/ Belcher & Co... 77 150 
Vigor & Co..... 92 150; H. - Line, 81. 
Stevens Bros. . 91 OO Peckham-rye* 77 09 
G. Munday & 
DO 2c caene ° 8 O00 
Stepney, shaped <7 yy 3 (Additional Exit). ; 
—- Isom .... £1614 J.T. Robey ........ £151 
Vigor & Co. 159} A. E. Symes, Carpen- 

W. iH. Lascelles & Co. 159 ter’s-road, Strat- 
Turnbull & Son...... 157 ford*® . 
Woolwich, Powis-street (Special School). 

Ww. eo eoedceese . £4321 H. Groves.......... £356 
Thomas & Edge Ag Oe eee 333 
E. P. Bulled & Co. 369 | Enness Bros., Erith, 
Vigor & Co. ........ 365 PMN bu ewes ve<dse 274 
Kirk & Randall .... 363 
Greenwich, Blackheath-road (Heating). 


by ngs Bros., & 
j . £109 18 
_—— Heating ; Palowkar & Sons 109 0 


“ 





bweeece 103 19 
120 18 | W. G. Cannon « 

Sons, 107, Lon- 

don- road, South- 


WHE” sececes. 95 0 


8 eee 
Brightside Foun- 
dry & Engiueer- 
ing Co., Ltd. 119 0 
J.Grundy ...... 117 0 
Greenwich, Hughes-fields (Heating). 

J.C, Christie .... £153 10) J. Defries & Sons, 
Clark, Bunnett, £ pf EGR Roe £432 10 
_ ee 151 10] Stevens & Sons... 125 0 

Wenham & 


hes vacwens - 146 0 Waters, Ltd. 121 7 
Gee oa cee ie 146 0} Palowkar & Sons, 
Du EM. owes ss 134 0| 90and 91,Qneen- 
street,Cheapside* 119 10 
Islington, S., Popham-road (Heating). 
G. Davis ....6... £120 10} J. Defries & Sons, 
W. G. Cannoa & SAGE Se xstantes £74 0 
See ccacs ss: 28 J. Yetton & Co. . 73 10 
G. & E. Bradley 89 10] Wenham & Waters, 
Stevens & Sons .. 87 0 Ltd., Paragon 
Palowkar & Sons 79 0 Works, Croydon* 69 5 
Brightside Foundry 
and Engineering 
Ci. BOG 6. cess 75 10 


Wandsworth, Merton-road (Heating). 

T. S. Knight & Sons £66 0); Wenham & Waters 
OG DOW. siccscess 64 0] Ltd 5 
W. Richardson Co. 55 10| Palowkar & Sons, 
J. Wontner-Smith 52 10 90 & 91, Queen- 
street, Cheapside* 49 0 

Py N., Poole’ s-park (Scheme of Improvements}. 
y +9 soe Wil pace: CORD L, Whitehead & Co., — 


Ltd. 

hitch le 9,675 | E. Lawrance & Sons 8.528 
mecormick & Sons 9,523 L. H. & R. Roberts, 
J. Grover & Son .. 9 373 34, Rheidol- 
H. L. Holloway .. 8,946] terrace, . 
ae 8,296 
{The architect’s estimate comparable with 

these tenders is £7 627.) 


LONDON, —For ‘the ‘prection of a new police-station 











and stable at for the Receiver for the Metro- 
litan Police Mr. J, Dixon Butler, Architect and 
urveyor to the Me tan. Police, New Scotiand Yard, 
8.W. — Son, & Chidgey, 
‘ross-cham bers, D Adelphi, W.C. :— 
J. H. ome a en F. & F. aes £12,133 
Lawrance & Sons 12,745 © Ansell SSdinou's 12,006 
Lathey Bros, .. 12,627 | Higgs & Hill .... 11,904 
F, G. Minter . 12,550 | Prestige & Co... .. 11.777 
Grover & Son .... 12,420 Applet y & Sons . se 13,4680 
Mowlem & Co.; Ltd. 12,390 | Lovatt, Ltd... .... 10,510 
Holloway Bros. .. 12,280 | 
LONDON.—For the of Messrs. J. T. Bull & 
Son’s offices rooms, 134, New 
Kent-road, igs Mr. J. Halsted, Waterworth, architect 


yor, 385 
Quantities by Mr. Ww. H. Smith, Great Winchester-street, 


E.C. :— 
J. Barker & Co., Ltd. £4,489 T. G. § ington, 
ee" amare ssi 4.165 Machell-road 


. =— Nunh 

CO. wccesacccess ned | ars + oe 
W. Johnson & Oo., BB, iightingas 3,725 

AS ees . 4,100 W, Sayer & Son.. 3,721 
M. Pearson....... . Sere |W. wee aeoees ‘< 3,639 
T. D. coeneken ’ 
Larkin & Thomas.. 4,940 Holness ..... -+« 8,573 


Courtney & Fair- 





. 8,863 | 
j ideigeae” Subject to variation. 
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LONDON,—For new boiler-house and other work at 
the Anglo-American Laundry, Lower Lory « Mr.8.J. 
Resend On en le Reigate. . Quantitics by Mr. J. 
ena 
— = 1, oH WwW. oo & Co.,, 
socom oung #1 apes 
Smee ne ise fm zg. 0, 1 sichards'& Co. 1,275 

an kte. Ltd... 1,337) W. & C. Brown, 
W. Taylor & Co. .. 1,203| Earisfield®...... 1,230 


LONDON.—For a aN County 
Council :— 


Price for a Price for a 
complete complete 
single ‘double 
hydrant. hydrant. 
£ a, d, £ s.d, 
6 Stores & Some, Pa. at See 9100 
OE GOD, iis Cadc ems ccde 4 46 7176 
‘Ghenbeld & } Baunety, 14d..... 3 1890 6156 
Parsons & Wills ..........-..-- 3 00 6150 
Railway “ General Engineering 
Ee tebenseeee shane’ 00 6 00 
5 Lister & Co., Brassfounders, 
Cee oye err Terr rik 27°90 4166 
G. Napier & Sons, Ltd.. ae wee 4 46 
J.B seborough & Sons . ie ake 1176 4 00 
Ham, Baker, & Co., Itd., 153, 
Grosvenor-road, WW cabs 1 170 3150 


LONDON _—For the eupely of conductor tee-rails, for 
the London County Council :— 


Steel, om. & Tozer, Ltd, .......-. £9,050 
P. & W. MacLellan, Ltd. .......... 8,612 19 
Rolckow, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd....... 8,550 0 
rodingham Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 
*Frodiogham, near Doncaster* -..- 8,250 0 


LONDON. —For the erection of Poplar ear-shed, for 
the London County Council :-— 
C, Yates & Co. £33,994 0 0; T. Rowbotham £32,197 0 0 
F.& G. Foster 39,10000 G. Munday & 
Hi, Kent...... 39,020 00 GONG 2c ccaas 31,565 0 0 


Kirk @ Randail 35,.63700 Co......... $1,536 00 
W.H. Hyde .. 35.566 H. Lovate, Ltd, 31,282 0 0 
F. & A. Will- 


00 
00 
Martin, Wells, 
& Co,, Ltd. 34,40000 # mott...... 31,082 0 0 
0 
Fike || peers 30,420 0 0 
0 


Perry & Co... 33,875 
F, & H. Higgs 32,750 

J. Shelbourne J. eC. Bowyer 30,258 0 0 
0 Holloway Bros. 
( 


487 

Rowley Bros. 32,349 0 0 (London), 
Holliday & A ee 30,190 0 0 

Greenwo o d, 

le oe $2.333 0 0 
F. & £. Thorne 32,200 0 0 
{The architect's estimate comparable with the tenders 

is £29,500.) 


London® .. 29,006 00 


LONDON .-For reconstruction of Denmark-hill bridge, 
for > London County Council :— 


W. Moss & Son, Ltd. .......cdoes £7,999 12 0 
GN ak wx 6b-o0hs sng s vee 6,490 0 0 
ON peer rire 6,216 9 0 
Westminster Construction Co., Ltd. 5,658 14 10 
i, MR bas oan vhew a aaueee 5,594 18 7 
Heenan & Froude, Ltd........... 6,366 16 2 
FE lg 0s 65. ks oe eS 5,334 4 9 
S. Kavanagh & Co.........sscee 5,265 16 9 
WRU TN, on. sk css ciceben 5,223 0 0 
a eae and Dredging 

CE Bk. “kb vice cba ccckesavans 


A: en & Son, London* oe 

H. Woodham & Son ............ 

Johnson & Langley$ ............ 
t Withdrawn. 


NEW MALDEN.—For the making up of Albemarie- 
gardens, for Mr. Thomas B. Simmons, Engineer and 
Surveyor, New Malden, Surrey :— 

S. Atkins ...... £760 5 0 | | Harris & Co. .... £585 0 0 
Shelbourne & Co, 640 0 0) ee & Co. 57700 
Son. 


-orinc 





R.W.Swaker .. 63400 T. Free . 
Cunninghan, | Maidenhead®. - 57357 
Forbes, & Co... 632 1 3 | Streeter & Co, 479 00 


POTTERS BAR.—For road improvements, for South 
Mimms Rural District Council. Mr. W. H. Mansbridge, 
Surveyor, 40, High-street, Barnet. No quantities :— 
Grounds & Co. £1, 063 100 Worboys...... = 00 


PS Pradavess 881 00] Raymer ...... 00 
ME cecouces 821 18] Tudor........ @37 37 
Adams ... 820 00] Davies ...... 531 18 0 
__ a 813 00} Wneeler*...... 496 10 0 
Killingback .. 701 00 


PLYMOUTA,—For erecting a 
at Prive: Rock, for the Corporation, Mr. James Paton, 
Borough Engineer and Surve — 

Pearce £1,720 is 4 


Wakeham 

‘Bros, : 0} A, ©. Jones... 1,705 

01} S. Roberts.... 1,699 17 7 
S Pearce Bros... 1,668 18 0 
0 


0 
OO} A, N,. Coles, 
F. J, Stanbury 1,872 14 New Town 
AA 0.6 20 Chas, Ply- 
mouth*®.... 1,618 00 
{Engineer's estimate, £1,705.} 





SLEAFORD.—For a waterwheel and pump, for the 
pana velggagy Council, Mr. Jesse Clare, Surveyor, 
ea — 





A. Dodman & Co... ...cccceescssees £454 00 
Wakes & Lamb ...... z oesens, ee 
J. Wolstenholme & Son eoseee 26415 0 
A. Mather & G08 oo voce ccesescce «+s 837 00 
oe Peery Tyler, & Co, iuhevenn s - 196110 

dard & Massey ........0.ss005 - 1958 56 
Ws BOs oo obs 5bs chin 005s evinge 174 76 
J. W. Grimaing & OO. cia. cece cuvese 161 86 
G. Gilkes & Co., Kendal............ 156 86 





SWINESHEAD.—For one: and a repairs 
at Park House, Sw wee near Bos: cs., for Mr. 

. J, Sole, Messrs. J. G, Stallebrass = ‘Sons, architects 
and surveyors, Noriis-stieet, Peterborough. Quantities 


by architects :— 

F, Mawer...... £461 00] Copper & Son .. £335 00 
Barron & Co... 413 00/G. T. Shearman 333 16 0 
F. Nichols .... 39715 0/E. English, 
Sparrow & Son 374 90] Peterborough* 


D. Mackears 363 00) C.Iilett ...... 240100 
H. Pattinson .. 360 94] W. Brummit .. 151 40 
W. Read ...... 3562 00] R,. Bradley .... 135 00 
T. Long ...... 349 00 





THORNTON.—For erecting two through ae at 
Mountain, Thornton. Messrs. John Drake & Son, 
architects, Queensbury, Quantities by architects :— 

Mason ; W. Drake, Queensb . £373 10 0 
— J. Banstow & Son, eens- 

WORT icc avant Suku secs 308-90 
Slater : A, Blakbrough, Bradshaw .. - 21 00 
Plasterers : Madd & Sids weil, Thornton 33 34 


Plumber: W. Hodgson, Queensbury .. 83 10 0 
Painter : J, Varley & Son, Thornton... 14 170 





WATERING.—For erecting two villas, Mr. John 
Mutton, architect, Charicstown, St. Austell :— 
J. Bunt, St. Austell chvawe cdtebbenae £380 0 0 


WHADDON et rebuilding Whaddon Vicarage, near 
Royston, Mr, W. Milner Fawcett, M.A., architect, Cam- 


b —_ 
Taybe sav boone’ £1,600 | Jacklin .......... £1,480 
GIMMOD ccs cccice 1,524 | Wade, 8, Neots® *:, 1,452 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER & TILER. 
Poutteyutiaans ee 
Oakeley-Portmadoc, 


ant et otber description of Slates, except American, 
ready for immediate delivery to any railway station. 








Red Sandfaced Nibbed Roofing 


Tiles always in Stock. 


oo —— 


Applications for Pricer, etc., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green, London, E. 


police and fire station 





The BATH STONE FinMs, Ltd., BATH, 


For all the Proved Kinds of 
BATH STONE. 
wee ar rh 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 





Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under- Ham, 
London :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Strand. 


Asphaite—The 3 | and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company . H. Glenn), ares 
Poultry, E.C .—The best and and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, a cow-eheds and milk- 

rooms, granaries, rooms, and terraces, 
Asphalt Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & co., Lta., 













LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a 5 me efficient Staff pga for The Less 
= cgay poe 
4&6, ore Harding-st., Seiterheee, EC. Exhibitic 
AGE TIRE The Roy’ 
QUANTITIES, etc., LITHOGRAPHED The Arel 
accurately and with despatch. [Telephone Bo. jontg 
METCHIM & SON {° S'dtswusre risa nc Mutat 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” Decora 
Hor 1906, price 64, post 7a. In leather, Us post 1/1. Bag. 
iiliintieasti » Lom 
GRICE & CO., iitauin inpa 
ADDISON WHARF, 191, Warwick Rd. KENSINCTOW Architee 
POR ALL THE BEST oe 
Building & Monumental Stone The L 


A LARGE STOCK OF BEST 
CAEN Stone {Sam * 
in Block, Slab, and Scantling. 


ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 





Special attention is given to the above by 


Fran Asohalte Go al 





4 

" 
> perme 

3 
CowtRactors TO const 
8.M. Office of Works, The Schoo! Board for London, &c , Th 
For estimates, quotations, and all information S exten 
apply at the Offices of the Company, whick 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, | differ 
CANNON STREET, E.C. fin a 





‘Drop Dry’ Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper & Zimc Roofne. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. b Susp 








Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“COURTEOUS, LONDON,” 


F. BRABY & CO.,LTD. emesis. by 
Chief Offices: 352.364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, NW. @ 
Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW. FALKIRK. 


to el 
more 
by a 
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$F) EG WEARS ERG 


